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Art.  I.  The  History  of  the  Cnisades  for  the  Recovery  and  Pouession 
of  the  Holy  Land.  By  Charles  Mills.  2  vols  8vo.  pp.  898.  Lon¬ 
don.  1820. 

^T'HAT  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  Crusades  was  evil,  that 
they  originated  in  evil  principle,  and‘that  in  their  immedi¬ 
ate  effects  they  were  productive  or  monstrous  and  infernal  evil, 
few  persons  in  the  present  day  will  be  disposed  to  deny  :  but  it 
admits  of  a  question,  whether  or  not  their  ultimate  influence 
upon  the  interests  of  society  was  upon  the  whole  beneficial ; 
and,  if  it  was,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  respects,  they  ope¬ 
rated  in  aiding’  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  prim:ip/e  of 
the  Crusades  was,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  ^  a  savage  fanati- 
‘  cism,’  ‘  and  the  most  important  effects  were,’  ho  adds, 

‘  analogous  to  the  cause.’  The  nature  of  the  Crusades  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  described  by  the  principle  in  which  they  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  :  it  was  war  in  its  most  malignant  and  ferocious  form,  war 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  extermination  ;  it  was  the  strife 
of  fanatical  rage  between  the  votaries  and  victims  of  opposite 
superstitions,  a  conflict  in  which  those  who  boasted  of  the 
Christian  name,  were  the  grosser  idolaters  and  the  greater  bar¬ 
barians.  The  holy  Crusades  and  the  holy  Inquisition,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Crusades,  were  projects  of  a  similar  character  : 
both  were  alike  professedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  vin¬ 
dicating  and  of  extending  the  true  faith  by  means  repugnant  to 
its  plainest  dictates.  The  Crusades  were  not,  indeed,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  warriors  of  Christendom  engaged  in  what 
were  regarded  as  sacred  wars.  The  Saracens  of  Siiaiii,  and 
the  Aloslem  invaders  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  hacf,'  in  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries,  supplied  employment  to  the  favourite  heroes 
of  chivalry  ;  but  in  these  conflicts,  the  love  of  military  glory, 
or  the  desire  of  conquest,  was  the  dominant  pa.ssioii  which 
actuated  the  Christian  knight.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  bad  a 
very  subordinate  share  in  originating  the  Crusades.  A  mightier 
impulse,  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  becoming  the  master  passion, 
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<1*1(1  not  so  imicli  overpower  as  change  into  itself  every  other, 
impelled  succeedin';  generations  to  that  desperate  and  fatal  ad. 
venture.  It  was  a  new  spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of 
society  ;  and  the  more  harmless  demon  of  chivalry  was  forced 
to  become  the  tributary  of  the  Moloch  bend,  superstition. 
'File  full  energies  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  human  bein*;, 
for  ^ood  or  evil  are  never  called  out,  till  something  which 
appeals  to  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  hereafter,  and  is  itself  religion, 
or  passes  for  religion,  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
love  of  fame  or  of  adventure,  avarice  or  ambition,  the  idolatry 
of  Honour  or  of  Pleasure,  all  of  which  supply  motives  of  com¬ 
manding  force,  and  any  one  of  which  has  been  found  adecpiate 
to  excite  to  the  loftiest  deeds  of  daring  or  of  endurance,  still 
leave  untouched  the  dee(>cst  and  most  potent  spring  of  human 
action.  The  8|)irit  of  Chri>tianity  can  come  into  contact  with 
any  one  of  these  principles  only  in  the  way  of  opposition,  its 
direct  tendency  being  either  to  extinguish  or  to  regulate  them  ; 
but  a  false  religion  has  the  property  of  coalescing  with  the  do¬ 
minant  passion,  which  ever  it  be,  and  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then, 
under  the  force  of  the  complex  motive,  that  the  whole  character  is 
put  in  action,  and  that  it  is  made  to  exhibit  all  its  latent  energies. 

The  days  of  the  Crusades  still  retain  a  considerable  hohl  on 
the  popular  imagination.  To  this,  the  allusions  of  our  own 
poets,  and  the  romances  of  Italy  have  chieily  contributed  ;  and 
it  is  in  fact  as  poetry,  not  as  history,  that  wc  arc  familiar  with 
the  events  of  those  times.  No  unimportant  service,  therefore, 
is  undertaken  by  the  writer  whose  design  is  to  rescue  so  remark¬ 
able  a  serit's  of  events  from  the  brilliant  misrepresentation 
which  conceals  their  true  character,  and  consecrates,  at  least 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  romantic,  the  bliiUi  achievements  of 
folly  and  crime,  (libbon  has,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished 
this,  but  he  has  neither  told  the  whole  of  the  history,  nor  ex¬ 
hausted  the  general  subject.  The  fourth,  the  sixth,  and  the 
seventh  Crusades,  he  has  left  unnoticed.  Mr.  Mills,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  employed  any  supertluous  la¬ 
bour  in  compiling  out  of  the  very  ample  materials  which  present¬ 
ed  themselves,  a  complete  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  inves¬ 
tigating  more  at  large  their  general  consequences.  The  ability 
displayed  by  the  Author,  in  liis  History  of  IMuhammedanism,^ 
aifords  a  sutlicient  pledge  as  to  the  competent  manner  in  which 
lie  has'in  the  present  instance  discharged  his  task.  The  variety 
and  amplitude  of  his  researches  arc  attested  by  the  authorities 
carefully  cited  throughout  the  history  ;  and  it  must  have  been  no 
vmall  matter,  to  wade  through  the  ponderous  tomes  bequeathed 
Co  us  by  monkish  or  mussulman  historians.  The  necessary  pro- 
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cpss  of  rollulion  and  al)r*nl5cmtMU  is  iinfnvouraldr  to  fr^^otlom  nnd 
lliioncy  of  stvio;  hut  any  disad^anta^oons  oOorts  of  (his  imtiiro 
>vlii(*h  may  ho  <lisrornildo  in  our  Author’s  narralivo,  aro  moro 
than  ooinponsatod  hy  tlio  accuracy  winch  ho  has  boon  so  laml- 
ahly  indofati^ahle  in  scciirinj^  hy  every  moans  that  was  ac-  ‘ 
oessihio; 

'riio  suhjoot  divides  itself  into  throe  parts  :  the  causes  which 
led  to  so  extraordinary  a  convulsion  in  sociotv  ;  the  events  which 
took  place  as  (ho  result  of  that  ohuHition  of  insane  /oal  ;  and 
(lie  ultimate  constMpicncos  of  the  (’rusad»?s  upon  society.  iVIr. 
Mills  has  divided  his  work  in  the  most  inartiticial  manner,  into 
ehaplers.  In  the  first,  he  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  cireumstances 
which  letl  to  (he  holy  wars.  'I'he  second  presents  us  an  ne<‘ount 
of  the  destruction  of  the  four  ruhhle  armies  of  which  Kun)pe 
successively  di<hur(hened  itself,  before  a  sword  was  drawn 
aj^ainst  a  Saracen  enemy.  'I  he  Tirst  Crusa<le,  under  (Jodfrey 
of  Houillon  and  his  cmnpi'ors,  too^etlier  with  a  dit^ression  on  the 
eliivalric  institutions  of  Palestine,  occupies  the  following  six 
(hapters  ;  and  two  more,  which  describe  the  Second  Crusade 
under  the  Kmperor  C’onrad  III.  of  (lermany,  anU  Louis  VII. 
and  the  suhsetpient  triumphs  of  Saladin,  complete  the  first  vo¬ 
lume.  "riie  events  of  (he  'I'hird  Crusade,  h(*ad(Ml  hy  Philip 
Auu^ustus  of  France  and  our  own  Cccur  dc  Lion,  are  detaileil  in 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  of  the  second  volume.  'Mie  Fourth,  under 
the  (lerman  Princes,  which  took  place  10  1105,  at  the  instit^a- 
tion  of  Pope  (^destine.  III.  ;  and  the  Fifth,  A.  I).  1*200,  which 
terminated  in  (he  taking  of  (Constantinople  hy  (het’roises,  and 
the  fall  of  the  (ireek  Lmjiire  ;  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  III. 
riie  Sixth,  decreed  hy  (hefourlh  council  of  Laternn,  A.  I).  I‘2I5, 
occupies  the  next.  (Hiajiter  V.  describes  the  Seventh  (,^-usade, 
cnnsistincf  of  tlu\joint  expeditions  of  the  Count  of  ('hampa^no 
and  (he  Fiarl  of  (^)rn wall,  in  1*207— 0,  and  (he  ( 'rusa<le  of  St. 
Louis  in  1*245,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  hnu-hth.  'Hie  last,  under 
Prince  Fidwardof  Lni^land,  alterwards our  Kdward  I.,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  C’liapter  VI.  Chajiter  VII.  (races  the  fa(e  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders.  Remarks  on  thee^eneral  consecpicnces  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  form  the  concludin£^  chajiter. 

'riie  whole  merit  of  causin'^  the  (’rusades,  from  first  to  last, 
belonp^s  to  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Romish 
priesthood  who,  hy  teachiiu^  (lu»  expiatory  cllicacy  of  a  pih^ri- 
mai^e  to  Jerusalem,  first  stimulated  the  iu^norant  curiosity  of 
their  Hocks  to  that  passionate  ardour  for  visitiu!?  Palestine, 
which  Peter  the  Hermit  kindled  into  an  cjiidemicfreiiKy.  It  was 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  y^ainful  sale  of  relics,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  miraculously  multiplied  fraj^meuts  of  the  Ooss, 
was  made  the  means  of  keepinij  alive,  duriiii^  successive  centuries, 
the  imbecile  spirit  of  idolatry.  It  was  the  same  Church  which, 
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agreeid)iy  to  ita  policy  of  adoptinfi^,  with  some  slight  transform 
matioD,  all  that  was  captivating  in  the  institutions  of  Paganism » 
constituted  the  order  of  knighthood,  like  that  of  the  priesthood, 
a  holy  order,  sanctified  by  the  most  solemn  rites  the  initiation  of 
the  military  candidate,  and  gave  up  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
to  the  most  licentious  exercise  of  his  zeal  and  hatred.  By  a 
flagrant  prostitution  of  sacred  language,  the  privileged  free¬ 
booter  became  the  soldier  of  Christ,  was  sent  out  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Church,  with  the  general  commission,  not  to  convert,  but 
to  destroy  ;  and  if  he  fell  in  combating  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
he  was  ensured  the  crown  of  Martyrdom.  Finally,  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Pope,  or  Uie  decree  of  a  Romish  council,  which 
again  and  again  summoned  the  princes  of  Europe  to  the  holy 
war,  still  urging  forward  at  every  pause,  the  bootless  havoc  of 
human  life  and  happiness.  In  the  Crusades,  tlien,  we  have  ex¬ 
emplified,  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition. 
True,  it  may  be  said,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes,  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  and  unenlightened  age.  But  what  produced  those  times, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised  f 
The  corruption  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  consequent  on 
the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  supply  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
question.  When  the  civilized  world  was  inundated  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  hordes  of  the  North,  the  persons  and  even  the  property 
of  the  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  respected  by  the  conquerors, 
who  displayed  a  readiness  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
But  such  was  the  ignorance,  or  such  the  depraved  policy  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  that  religion,  that  the  nominal  convert  gained  little  or  no¬ 
thing  by  his  new  creed  in  point  of  either  knowledge  or  virtue.  The 
object,  but  not  the  spirit  of  his  worship,  became  changed.  The 
ritual  observances  of  the  Church,  were  systematically  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  rude  ideas  of  those  whom  it  was  sought  to  bring 
within  her  pale,  while  the  code  of  morals  was  gradually  relaxed, 
till  the  requisitions  of  duty  were  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a 
licentious  practice.  The  scheme  of  ritual,  penal,  and  pecuniary 
compensation,  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  monstrous 
system  of  error  by  which  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
was  silently  abolished  from  the  world,  while  the  universal  ig¬ 
norance  and  profligacy  of  the  monastic  orders  seemed  to  seal  up 
the  fountains  of  instruction,  and  to  extinguish  every  ray  of  light. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  was  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the 
times,  which,  instead  of  being  in  opposition,  as  a  true  religion 
ever  must  be,  to  the  institutions  and  practices  of  secular  men, 
blended  itself  with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system,  and  while  it 
founded  its  empire  on  the  credulous  fears,  grew  strong  by 
flattering  the  vices  of  mankind.  The  clergy,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  exening  any  counteractive  influence  upon  society,  them- 
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*elfe«  partook  of  the  martial  fcelitift  and  ▼ioleiii  character  of 
the  age.  Churchmen,  as  well  as  laymen,  held  their  estates  on 
the  terms  of  military  service ;  and  thoui^h  by  law  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  were  found  not  only  defending  their  castles 
and  cathedrals  with  hre  and  sword,  but  engaging  in  the  usual 
excesses  of  predatory  warfare. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  pilgrimising 
mania  had  reached  its  height.  The  general  belief  which  began 
to  prevail  in  the  preceding  century,  still  continued  to  operate, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  Jerusalem  was 
about  to  become  the  scene  of  the  final  judgement.  Among  the 
armies  of  Pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land,  kings,  earls, 
roarquisses,  bishops,  and  great  numbers  of  women,  are  enume¬ 
rated,  ns  having  taken  the  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Ingulph  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
corps  of  pilgrims  of  which  he  was  himself  one,  whose  number 
amounted  to  7,000,  and  among  whose  leaders  occur  the  names 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  the  bishops  of  Bamberg, 
Ratisbou,  and  Utrecht.  These  defenceles  detachments  were  of 
course  not  suffered  to  pass  through  the  infidel  territory  without 
paying  toll  to  the  Arab  robbers  who  infested  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  besides  the  capitation  tax  exacted  by  the  Moslem 
government.  The  spirit  of  pilgrimising  would  doubtless  in 
time  have  worn  itself  out,  as  the  panic  impulse  died  away,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  mercantile  purposes  furnished  a  substantial  standing 
reason  for  such  devout  expeditions,  had  not  fresh  expedients 
been  furnished  to  keep  alive  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  The 
recital  of  the  disasters  and  cruelties  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed,  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  their  numbers,  since  these 
only  rendered  the  journey  more  meritorious ;  but  they  nourished 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and,  by  superadding  a  motive  far  more 
permanent,  if  not  more  powerful,  than  that  which  actuated  the 
simple  palmer,  served  to  per|)etuate  as  well  as  to  darken  the 
character  of  this  migratory  zeal.  Sooner  or  later,  it  might 
seem  to  have  been  inevitable  that  these  pilgrim  troojis  should 
have  had  recourse  to  means  of  securing  a  free  passage  for  them¬ 
selves  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  very  slight  mefaraorphosis  would 
at  any  time  have  converted  the  pilgrim  into  the  crusader. 
Once  in  arms,  a  leader  only  would  have  been  wanted  to  change 
the  peaceful  procession  into  the  hostile  array  of  war. 

Pope  Sylvester  the  Second  has  the  merit  of  first  calling  upon 
the  Church  universal  to  arm  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy 
Sepulchre.  Pisa  was,  however,  the  only  city  which  obeyed  this 
summons  so  far  as  to  commit  some  predatory  incursions  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  in  which  probably  she  might  have  indulged  her¬ 
self  had  no  such  sacred  obligation  lieen  laid  upon  her.  The 
humble  supplication  of  the  (ireek  Emperor  to  Pope  Grrifory 
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Vn.  for  ai<l  against  the  Surucens,  in  (he  first  y^'ar  of  (lie 
eh'venth  (’(Mitiiry,  occasioned  more 'general  |)re])ara(ions  ;  hut  tlie 
coiinueHt  of  Palestine  do«‘s  not  al  this  period  appear  to  have 
he<*fi  even  dreamed  of,  and  all  ideas  of  a  crusade  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clieckini;:  tin;  march  of  Ishunism,  soon  died  aw.iy.  In 
tin;  pontilicat  •  of  his  successor,  \>l.ile  the  fortunes  of  i'onstau- 
tinople  still  hiinu^  in  pcnilons  nnceriaintv,  the  Kmp»‘ror  Alexius 
was  rcilnccd  to  tin'  neces>ity  of  rene\viii»;  the  applieatioii  to  the 
hated  Lilins,  for  the  succour  of  his  capital.  Uis  application 
would  prohahly  liavt*  terminated  in  demonstrations  e(pially  abor¬ 
tive',  had  it  not  suited  the  poliev  of  IJrhan  II.  to  direct  to  foreii'ii 
enter j)ris(‘s  ilur  martial  <’neri;ies  of  Kurope.  Accorilin^ly,  when 
IVter  the  Hermit  repair<*d  to  the  Vatican  on  his  return  from  tle- 
rusalem,  he  tound  his  lloruu‘«s  fully  pn'parcd  to  listen  to  his 
tales.  'Mie  Pop(*’s  priticipal  advice,  howevt*r,  in  the  husiness, 
was  Hoheiitond,  prince  of  'rarentum,  a  Norman  freehooter,  who 
looked  to  recover  hy  help  of  tin'  ariiw  that  should  he  raist'd,  the 
(irccian  territories  which  had  been  the  transient  possession  of 
his  family.  In  March  ltd).).  Pope  Prhan  held  the  council  of 
Placentia,  at  which  the  h'^ales  of  .Alexius  were  admitted,  ami 
it  was  ai^reed  hy  the  pr(*latcs,  that  it  was  just  and  politic  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Kmperor  of  (iri'cce  in  punishin<<;  tin*  Pairans.  lii  the 
luo'.ith  <d’  Novemher  lollowiii",  the  clerical  and  secular  p(*ople 
of  tin'  W  est  were  .summoin*d  to  council  in  the  city  of  (Mermont. 
li lymeii,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  and  order. 
Hocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  Pranci'  and  (lermany  ;  and  the 
cleliherations  were  carrietl  on  in  an  open  s(piare,  hecause  no  hall 
rmdd  contain  the  unprecedented  multitude.  Seven  days  were 
occupied  in  passing  <lecrees  relatini::  to  matters  of  loi  al  or  tem¬ 
porary  interest,  and  in  issuini;*  canons  for  the  edification  of  man¬ 
ners.  On  the  eighth,  tin*  Pope  asc(*nded  the  pulpit,  and  in  an 
oration  which  fortunatt'ly  has  heen  prcserNcd,  exhorted  (ho  im¬ 
patient  audienci*  to  make  war  on  the  enemies  of  fiod.  Those 
who  luii'ht  die  in  (he  encounter,  he  assured  them,  should  enter 
the  mansions  of  heavt'n,  while  the  livini^  should  have  the  iin- 
speakahle  happiness  of  heholdinj^  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
I’rii's  ot  />eii.s  I'/r/Z,  J^cus  (i»  en//,  J^teuj'  vl  ntlty  interrupteil 
the  PontilV,  who,  sei/.iiiij:  the  auspicious  omen,  directed  that 
these  vt‘ry  words  should  he  the  war-cry  of  the  crusaile.  ‘  Let 
‘  e>ei  v  one,’  he  addetl,  ‘  mark  on  his  breast  or  hack  the  si«^n  of 
‘  our  L«»rifs  (’ross,  in  onler  that  the  saying  may  be  fullilled, 
“  lie  who  takes  up  the  Cross  and  follows  me,  is  worthy  of 
‘  me.’*  * 

‘  The  report  of  the  council  of  (Merniont,’  says  a  contempo¬ 
rary  chronicler,  *  w.died  a  cheering  over  the  minds  of 

‘  (Miristians.  'riiere  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  re- 
‘  tired,  as  did  not  respond  to  the  papal  wishes.  'I’liis  nrdciit 
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*  lovo  not  only  inspired  llio  continental  provinces,  but  the  most 
‘  distant  islands  and  savai^c  countries.  The  Welshman  left  his 

*  hunting  ;  the  Scotch  his  lellowship  with  vermin  ;  the  Dane  his 

*  drinkiiii'  party  ;  the  Norwee^ian  his  raw  fish.’  We  transcribe 
Mr.  Mills’s  account  of  the  extraordinary  commotion  which  en¬ 
sued  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  translation  of  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
monies  of  Williain  of  Malmesbury,  Fulcher,  (juibert,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tyre,  and  other  early  writers. 

‘  'I’he  pITacbi^^  of  Peter, — ihe  eatrealies  of  AlexixH, — the  coiinciU 
ofPlaceniiii  and  Clermont,  ami  the  exertions  of  the  Pope. — all  these  con¬ 
current  causes  enkindled  the  elements  of  combustion,  turned  the  people 
of  the  west  frotn  intestim;  discord  to  foreign  war,  from  dull  superstition 
to  furious  zeal.  The  military  enthusiast  heard  the  vtnceof  Charlemagne 
calling  the  French  to  glory.  'I’lie  religious  fanatic  eagerly  and  credu¬ 
lously  listened  to  tales  of  visionsand  dreams.  F.very  woiuU  iful  event  in  the 
natural  world  was  reuariled  as  an  indication  of  ihetlivine  will.  Meteors 
and  stars  pointed  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  'I'he  skies  were 
involved  in  perpetual  sU>rms ;  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  shewed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  thes;ingui. 
nary  fury  of  earth.  Prodigies  were  not  confined  to  the  west.  In  the 
states  of  Greece  a  marvellous  number  of  locusts  destroyed  the  vincyanls, 
hut  spared  the  corn.  'Fhe  discovery  that  the  locusts  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  Kuropcans,  was  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  sign ;  but  the 
diviners,  with  more  nationality  than  truth,  compared  the  corn  with  the 
sobriety  of  the  eastern  Christians,  and  the  vines  with  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Saracens.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  sup|)oscHl  calls  ot  G<hI, 
'I’he  moral  fabric  of  F.urope  was  convulsed ;  the  relations  and  charities 
of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be  dissolved.  Persons  of  every 
age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the  cross.  'Flie  storm  of  public  feeling  was 
raised,  and  neillu  r  reason  nor  authority  could  guide  its  course.  The 
prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  the  journey,  was  passed  over  in 
eoniempluous  silence.  'I  hey  separated  themselves  Irom  their  husbands, 
where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to  follow  them  with  their  helpless 
infants.  Monks,  not  wailing  for  the  permission  of  their  superiors, 
threw  aside  their  black  mourning  gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters 
full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  warriors.  'Pbey  who  had  devoted  thrmselvts 
to  .1  solitary  life  mistook  the  impulse  ot  passion  for  divine  revelations, 
and  thought  that  Heaven  had  ^annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.  A 
stamp  of  virtue  was  fixecl  U|M)n  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause; 
and  many  were  urged  to  the  semblance  of  religion  by  shame,  reproach, 
and  fashion.  'Fhe  numerous  cases  of  hypocrisy  attested  the  command¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  general  religious  principle.  'I’hey  who  had  Urn 
visited  by  criminal  justice  were  permitted  to  expiate,  in  the  service  of 
Go<i,  their  sins  against  the  world.  'I'hc  pretence  of  debtors  was  ad- 
iinlled,  that  the  calls  of  heaven  were  of  greater  obligation  than  any 
claims  of  man.  Murderers,  adulterers,  robbers,  and  pirates,  quilled 
their  iniquitous  pursuits,  and  declared  that  they  would  wash  away  their 
snis  in  the  blood  of  the  Infidels.  In  short,  thousands  and  millions  of 
armed  saints  and  sinners  ranged  themselves  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
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Lord.  All  uations  were  enveloped  in  the  whirlwind  of  superstition.  It 
was  j>eopIe,  and  not  merely  armies,  countries,  and  not  only  their  mili¬ 
tary  representatives,  that  thought  they  had  received  the  divine  command 
to  unsheath  the  sword  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ. 

‘  For  some  months  after  the  session  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  no¬ 
thing  was  heard  through  lui rope  but  the  note  of  preparation  for  war. — 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  <lcgrees  purchased  horses,  and  arms,  and  coin. 
Such  as  had  not  tal;en  the  vow,  paid  for  their  timidity  or  prudence  by 
suppl>ing  the  wants  of  their  enthusiastic  brethren.  The  wretched  fana¬ 
tics  alienated  their  land,  or  sold  their  instruments  of  handicraft  and 
husbandry.  The  caution  of  the  purchasers  prevailed  over  the  eagerness 
of  the  sellers ;  and  the  inecjualiiy  of  the  transactions  was  ridiculed  by  the 
cold  hearted  and  sceptical.  Vet,  as  the  contagion  of  crusading  spread, 
they  who  had  been  scotlers  became  converts ;  and,  like  their  former  ob¬ 
jects  of  satire,  sacriliceil  their  property  to  the  necessity  of  preparation. 

‘  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  masses  of  F.uropean  |)o[)ulation 

l)Ogan  to  roll.  Uut  the  roads  were  too  narrow  for  the  passengers;  the 
patljs  were  obstructed  by  the  number  of  travellers.  When  families  di- 
>ided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the  mastery.  A  wife  consented 
to  the  departure  of  her  husband  on  his  vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Another,  in  w  hom  fear  was  stronger  than  hope,  was  lost 
in  violence  of  grief.  'Fbc  husband  wore  the  semhlance  of  indifterence, 
unmoved  by  the  tears  of  bis  w  ife  and  the  kisses  of  bis  children  ;  though 
his  heart  reproached  him  for  the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the 
other  haiul,  fathers  led  their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  women  blessed 
the  moment  ot  separation  from  their  husbands ;  or,  if  they  lamented,  it 
was  from  the  cause  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and 
perils  of  the  expedition.  In  some  instances  the  poor  rustic  shod  his 
oxt'U  like  horses,  and.  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  appn)ach  to  any  large  town  or  cas¬ 
tle,  inquiring  if  that  were  Jerusalem.'  V'^ol.  I.  pp.  57 — 

The  simplicity  of  the  children  was  far  from  bein^  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  for  the  Autlior  adds  in  a  note,  that  so  ))rofound  was  the 
ij;norance  of  the  French,  even  of  the  fourth  century,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ^eo^raphy,  that  in  a  MS.  of  that  time  of  the  Chronicle  of 
St.  Denys,  the  city  of  Jcrusalcra  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
map  ;  and  Alexandria  appears  as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth. 

Twenty  thousand  foot,  attended  by  eight  horsemen,  under  the 
command  of  Walter  the  Penny  less,  constituted  the  first  rabble 
army  \'ho  swept  aloug  from  France  to  Hungary,  and  thence 
into  Hulgaria.  T’hey  were  followed  by  a  second  division,  com¬ 
posed  of  forty  thousand,  men,  women,  and  children,  led  on  by 
Peter  the  Hermit.  The  perfidious  an(l  savage  outrages  of  which 
this  insane  mob  were  every  where  guilty,  met  with  a  just  re¬ 
ward.  The  Turks  avenged  the  injuries  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
three  thousand  persons  only  escaped  the  scymitar  of  the  infidel 
pi  the  plains  of  Hythlnla.  The  third  division,  a  band  of  fifteen 
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thousaiul  Qery  enlhusiasU  from  Ijorraine,  the  east  of  France, 
and  Bavaria,  under  Godescbal,  a  German  prkst,  met  with  a  ai- 
tnilar  fate.  Their  destruction  was  effected  by  stratagem.  The 
King  of  Hungary,  dreading  the  fury  of  desperation  to  which 
hostility  might  drive  the  Croises,  had  the  address  to  persuade 
them  to  surrender  their  arms,  in  reliance  ui>on  his  promise  of 
clemency  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  resigned  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  than  the  enraged  Hungarians  rushed  upon  the  naked  mul¬ 
titude,  and  the  plains  of  Belgrade  were  covered  with  the  slain. 

‘  Hefore  Europe  glittered  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  chivalry,  an¬ 
other  herd  of  wild  and  desperate  savages  scourged  and  devastated  the 
world.  They  issued  from  England,  France,  Flanders,  and  Lorraine.— 
Their  avowed  principle  of  union  was  the  redemption  of  the  holy  se* 
pulchrc.  History  is  silent  on  the  subordinate  modes  and  bands  of  con* 
nection,  except  the  horrible  superstition  of  adoring  and  following  a 
goat  and  a  goose,  which  they  believed  to  be  tilled  with  the  divine  spirit : 
and  if  such  were  their  religion,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  brutality  of  their 
manners.  Bcsidc's,  their  fanaticism  was  the  height  of  fury,  for  these  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  devouring  dame,  nearly  trebled  their  precursors.  Their 
zeal  was  guided  by  envy  and  malignity,  and  they  pretended  that  it  was 
unjust  that  any  foes  of  God  should  enjoy  temporal  prosperity.  The 
Jews  enriched  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  of  the  Rhine, 
and  communicated  to  France  and  Germany  the  products  of  each  re¬ 
spective  country.  The  city  of  Cologne  was  the  first  city  which  was 
stained  with  their  blood.  The  sanctity  of  the  archicpiscopal  palace  at 
Mayence,  the  sacred  presence  of  the  venerable  metropolitan,  CQtild  not 
shield  seven  hundred  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  swords  of  men 
who  professed  a  religion  of  mercy  and  love.  The  bishop  of  Spires 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  the  Jews  in  his  city,  but  the  generosity 
of  the  bishops  of  Treves  and  Worms  was  not  equally  pure  and  merito¬ 
rious,  if  it  be  true  that  they  compelled  the  objects  of  their  protection  to 
change  their  religion.  Many  firm  and  noble  spirits  disdained  apostacy. 
Some  of  them  retired  to  a  chamber  of  the  bishop  at  Worms,  on  pretence 
of  deliberating  on  the  renunciation  of  their  faith.  Deliberation  pro- 
(IucckI  virtue,  and  by  self-slaughter  they  disappointed  the  cruelty  of  their 
enemies.  ^Io^e  appalling  spectacles  were  witnessed  at  Treves,  Mothers 
plunged  the  dagger  into  the  breasts  of  their  own  children;  fathers  and 
sons  destroyed  each  other,  and  women  threw  themselves  into  the  Mo¬ 
selle. 

‘  When  the  measure  of  murder  and  robbery  was  full,  the  infernal 
multitude  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Two  hundred  thousand  people, 
of  whom  only  three  thousand  were  horsemen,  entered  Hungary.  They 
hurried  on  to  the  south  in  their  usual  career  of  carnage  and  rapine ;  but 
when  they  came  to  Mersbourg,  their  passage  was  opposed  by  an  Hun- 
garian  army.  Their  requests  to  the  king's  general  for  provisions  and  a 
free  passage  were  denied  ;  but  they  forced  a  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  and 
gathering  strength  from  the  desperateness  of  their  situation,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  some  breaches  in  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  ruin  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  appeared  inevitable  ;  and  the  king  with'his  nobles 
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ysn%  prepared  to  fly  to  the  sotiih.  By  some  strange  panic  which  the  best 
historians  can  neither  explain  nor  describe,  the  besiegers  deserted  the 
assault  and  fled.  Their  cowardice  was  as  abject  as  their  boldness  had 
been  ferocious;  and  the  Hungarians  pursue<l  them  with  such  slaughter, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Danube  were  for  days  red  with  their  blood.  But 
few  of  the  labble  survived.  Count  Kmicho,  who  had  gained  damnatory 
distinction  by  his  cruelties  on  the  Jews,  succeeded  in  flying  into  Ger¬ 
many.  Some  others  escaped  to  the  south ;  and  in  time  joined  the  re¬ 
gular  forces  of  the  feudal  princes  of  Europe.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  76 — 79 

More  than  u  quarter  of  a  million  of  wretched  fanatics  thus 
|KTishcd  in  tlic  first  threat  convulsion,  before  the  Crusaders  took 
the  field  at^ainst  the  Saracens  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  general  sum  of  good  and  evil  connected  with  the 
Crusades,  might  seem  to  require  a  counterbalance  of  some  spe¬ 
cific  gravity.  The  annihilation  of  the  stagnant  masses  of  po¬ 
pulation  of  which  Europe  had  been  drained,  was,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  salutary  catastrophe :  they  could  not  have  been  re¬ 
absorbed,  without  endangering  the  whole  frame  of  society.  But 
wc  must  nut  forget  that  it  was  the  intoxication  of  fanatical  zeal,  or 
those  expectations  of  plunder  which  were  authorized  by  the 
preachers  of  tiie  Crusade,  and  the  indulgences  held  out  to  all 
classes  wlio  should  assume  tlie  cross,  that  seduced  these  multi- 
tudt‘S  from  their  homes,  and  let  them  loose  from  all  social  re¬ 
straints,  the  ties  of  nature  and  the  obligations  of  conscience,  to 
provoke  their  own  destruction.  Wc  must  trace  the  mischief  to 
its  source,  and  it  will  then  appear  that  the  immense  waste  of  hu¬ 
man  life  caused  by  the  Crusades,  was  the  most  inoonsiderahle 
part  of  the  amount  of  evil  chargeable  as  their  ellects  upon 
society. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rabble  armies  W’ero  hurried  on,  it  is 
most  probable,  by  no  intelligible  motive.  The  love  of  rapine 
and  the  hope  of  salvation,  were  the  uppermost  ideas  which  the 
sermons  of  the  priests  w’onld  excite ;  hut  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  heterogeneous  aggregate,  may  properly  be  termed  a 
diabolical  frenzy.  The  long  continuance  of  the  interest  excited, 
is  a  circumstance  more  remarkable  than  the  pitch  of  insanity 
which  it  reached.  For  this,  however,  the  extensive  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  Crusaders,  satisfactorily  accouut. 
Dr.  Uobertson  tiuis  enumerates  tlicm  in  the  Notes  to  his  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe:  1.  ‘  They  were  exempted  from  prosc- 

*  cutions  on  account  of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being 

*  engaged  in  this  holy  service.  *2.  They  were  exempted  from 
^  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  in 
‘  order  to  fit  them  for  this  sacred  warfare.  3,  They  were 
‘  exempted,  either  entirely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time, 
‘  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  4.  They  might  alienate  their 
^  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they 
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*  held.  5.  Their  persons  and  eflects  were  taken  under  the  pro- 
‘  teclion  of  8t.  Peier,  and  llie  aimthemaH  of  (he  Church  were 

*  deiiuuneed  against  all  who  should  molest  them,  or  curry  on 
«  nny  (plarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  durini'  their  absence  on 
^  account  of  the  holy  war.  0.  They  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 

*  of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  nut  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil 
‘  court,  but  were  declared  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 

*  alone.  7.  'I'hey  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their 
‘  sins,  ami  the  ^utes  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without 

*  re(|uirin^  any  other  proof  of  their  penitence,  but  their  en^a^- 

*  in*^  in  this  e\])edition  ;  and  thus,  by  ^ratifyin^  their  favourite 
‘  passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  themselves  immu- 

*  nities  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but  by  paying  large 

*  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penances.’  This 
‘  last  abuse  of  indulgences,’  as  it  is  termed  by  (libbon,  deserves 
no  mean  .rank  in  the  catalogue  of  abominations  which  ilowed 
from  ‘  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.’ 

.Such,  then,  were,  in  brief,  the  ])rineiples  which  originated 
the  Crusades  ;  the  spirit  of  pilgrimising,  the  desire  of  revenge, 
the  ])assion  for  military  glory,  and  the  assurance  of  an  eternal 
reward, — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  love  of  war,  the  foul 
ollspring  of  that  faith,  in  itself  little  belter  than  Paganism 
under  a  Christian  name,  which  so  long  ecli))scd  the  light  of 
Revelation.  No  one  of  these  principles  would  of  itself  have 
b(*cn  aiUMpiatc  to  kindle  and  sustain  the  requisite  degree  of  cn» 
thiisiasm  ;  and  only  by  a  false  religion  could  they  have  been  all 
associated.  On  the  injustice  of  the  holy  wars,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  :  they  were  entirely  unprovoked.  Had  the  relief  of  the 
(ireek  Emperor  been  their  object,  a  shallow  of  right  might  have 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Crusaders  ;  but  Alexius  soon  dis¬ 
covered  his  fear  and  hatred  of  liis  new  allies,  and  the  Greek 
empire  fell  before  the  defenders  of  Christendom.  The  chas¬ 
tisement  of  the  Arab  robbers  who  infested  the  route  to  the  sacred 
city,  might  have  been  an  object  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  ; 
but  witii  regard  to  the  Moslem  lords  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  inhabitants,  though  subject  to.  the  disasters  attendant  upon 
changes  in  the  caliphate,  and  at  times  suffering  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  and  wanton  cruelties  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  enjoyed  upon 
the  whole,  tolerance  and  protection  ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
pretence  for  arming  in  their  cause,  till  all  negotiation  with  the 
Mussulman  government  had  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Johnson, 
indeed,  in  his  Notes  upon  Sbakspeare,  ventures  the  opinion, 
that  the  principle  of  self-defence  would  justify  Christians  in 
adopting,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  apostolic  sword  of  Mahomet. 

*  If,’  he  says,  ‘  it  be  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans, 
^  to  extirpate  by  the  sword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws 
^  of  self-defence,  lawful  for  men  of  every  other  religion,  and  for 
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*  Christians  among  others,  to  make  war  upon  Mahometana, 

*  simply  as  Mahometans,  as  men  obliged  by  their  own  prin* 

*  ciplea  to  make  war  upon  Christians,  and  only  lying  in  wait 

*  till  opportunity  shall  promise  them  success.*  Mr.  Mills 
quotes  a  similar  |>a88age  from  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  that  great 
rarn  does  not  scruple  to  intimate  his  approbation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  *  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  always  a  suffi- 

*  dent  ground  of  invasive  war  against  the  Turk,  not  for  cause 
^  of  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear  of  war  from  the  enemy, 

*  and  therefore  they  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good,  be 

*  u|)on  the  preventive.*  Such  a  plea  as  this  would  of  course 
justify,  were  it  valid,  the  most  nefarious  acts  of  aggression ; 
and  indeed,  conquest  in  order  to  security,  has  in  all  ages  been 
the  pretence  of  ambition.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  in  other  words  this  :  If  it  be  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  Mahometans,  to  extirpate,  &c.  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Christians,  its  not  being  a  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  forgets  to  notice  ;  at  all  events,  he  seems  to  think, 
it  should  be  a  part  of  Christian  practice  ;  and  if  the  Mahometans 
do  not  act  up  to  their  principles,  since  they  sutler  the  sword  of 
extermination  to  sleep,  we  ousht  to  punish  them  for  their  incon¬ 
sistency,  although  in  utter  disregard  of  what  ought  to  be  our 
own.  On  no  better  grounds  than  these  have  almost  all  the  wars, 
holy  and  unholy,  in  the  annals  of  history,  been  waged.  Nor 
has  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  Crusades,  wholly  ceased  to 
operate.  The  very  language  of  that  age  has  been  applied  to 
modem  contests  in  which  self-defence  has  furnished  a  plea  for 
invasion,  and  the  character  of  atheism  has  been  consiclered  as 
sufficiently  designating  to  hatred  and  vengeance  the  persons  of 
political  enemies.  Into  the  merits  of  the  war  waged  against 
the  French  republic,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter;  but  the 
coincidence  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  intelligent  observer,  with 
re^^ard  to  that  profane  misapplication  of  terms  which  still  pre- 
vaiU  in  some  quarters,  in  reference  to  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  warfare. 

To  enjoy  completely  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  the  reader 
must  at  least  forget  that  he  is  a  Christian.  lie  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  a  Mussulman.  Saladin  should  be  his  hero,  a  name  which 
far  outshines  in  lustre,  the  heroes  of  Christendom;  and  the 
triumphant  sequel  of  the  tale  should  be,  what  the  Italian  bard 
forgot  to  tell,  Jerusalem  regained.  The  hand  of  Providence 
mi^t  then  be  viewed  as  dealing  judgements  down  upon  the 
Christian  invader;  and  the  final  result  of  the  successive  descents 
upon  the  Asiatic  coast,  would  appear  to  be  strictly  accordant 
with  poetical  justice,  ending,  as  all  epics  should  do,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  just  cause,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  aggressor. 
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At  It  it,  the  hiftory  of  the  Crutades  forms  a  disastrous  and 
•ickeDiDg  oarratiYe. 

The  character  of  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  however,  appears  to 
bave  deserved  much  of  the  veoeration  which  the  legends  of  tlie 
middle  ages  have  procured  for  him.  Uniting  the  gentlest  mao* 
ners  to  the  firmest  spirit,  ^  the  amiableness  of  virtue  to  its  com* 

*  maiiding  gravity,*  he  was  distingubhed  alike  for  political 
courage  and  for  personal  bravery. 

*  His  lofty  mind  was  capable  of  the  ^ndest  enterprises.  His  de¬ 
portment  was  moral ;  his  piety  was  fervent ;  and  he  appeared,  perhaps, 
to  be  better  fitted  for  a  cloister  of  reformed  monks,  than  for  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  furious  and  licentious  soldiery.  He  regretted  the  stern 
necessity  which  drew  him  from  the  immediate  service  of  Ood;  but 
when  in  arms,  he  was  a  hero ;  and  his  martial  teal  in  the  cause  of  httven 
was  always  directed  by  prudence  and  tempered  by  philanthropy.* 

Godfrey  alone  of  all  the  crusading  princes,  receives  the  praise 
of  the  Princess  Anna  Commena,  as  bmng  influenced  by  rehgious 
motives  in  the  enterprise :  the  views  of  the  others,  she  represents 
as  purely  secular.  Tancred,  however,  Is  praised  for  his  martial 
and  intellectual  qualities.  Generous,  open,  and  high-minded,  he 
would,  *  says  the  present  Writer,  have  neen  *  courteous  and  hu- 

*  mane  to  all  mankind,  if  the  superstition  of  the  had  not 

*  taught  him  that  the  Saracens  were  the  enemies  of  God,  and 

*  that  the  Christians  were  the  ministers  of  heavenly  wrath.*  When 

all  the  other  princes  had  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  swearing 
fealty  to  the  Greek  Emperor  as  their  liege  lord,  Tancred,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Bosphorus,  disguised  himself  as  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  this  means  passed  into  Asia,  having  escaped  the 
disgrace.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  the  only  one  who  waa 
permitted  to  take  a  qualified  oath  of  fealty.  * 

In  May,  1097,  the  Crusading  army  opened  the  holy  campaign 
by  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  capital  of  Bythinia.  We  pass 
over  the  burning  of  a  castle  full  of  Pciagonian  heretics,  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  in  tl^ir  march  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Seven  weeks  were  spent  in  the  siege  of  Nice,  during 
which,  the  number  of  the  Christians  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
tiroes,  received  martyrdom,  was  considerable.  At  this  period, 

*  the  morals  of  the  Croises,  were  of  less  questionable  merit  than 

*  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms.* 

*  The  camp  presented  the  rare  and  edifying  spectacle  of  a  chaste  and 
sober  soldiery :  and  although  not  free  from  the  common  disposition  of 
exalting  past  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  the  confession  was  drawn 
from  the  severest  censors,  that  there  was  far  more  virtue  among  the  crusad¬ 
ing  warriors  than  arooxig  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  old  time.  The  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  early  church  were  revived.  So  affectionate  was  the 
union  between  the  brotherhood,  that  all  things  were  held  in  common. 
The  generals  not  only  commanded  and  fought,  but  watched  and  did  the 
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iiiokt  humUe  clutien  of  iho  camp  :  ao  that  the  otiicer  and  ihc  soldier 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  Artificial  discipline  was  lu'idless,  when 
virtue  pcr\aded  every  part  oi  manners/  » 

All  this  Mr.  Mills  tells  us  very  (gravely,  on  the  authority  chiefly 
of  *  the  ^ood  Arclibishu))  Baldric.’  Hut  vre  have  to  find  fault 
with  our  Author,  that,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  (iihhon,  he  often 
seems  purposely  to  leave  his  readers  in  douht,  whether  the  his. 
turiun  is  in  earnest,  or  whether  he  is  only  repeatins^  the  details  of 
authors  for  whose  large  demands  ou  the  credulity  of  ])oslerity, 
he  holds  himself  in  no  way  accountahle.  This  brotherly  union 
among  the  chiefs,  this  edifying  spectacle  of  primitive  piety  among 
the  soldiery,  were  notdong  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  not  Ltmt,  but 
Easter,  which  tries  the  virtue  of  the  faithful.  Of  this  same  war¬ 
like  fraternity,  the  impartial  rex^ord  of  history  reveals,  that  dis¬ 
union,  treachery,  and  ambition  soon  manifested  themselves  among 
the  chiefs,  and  that  not  all  the  ceaseless  exhortations  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  judicial  })uuishmeuts  inilicted  upon  crime,  could  long  pre¬ 
serve  any  regard  to  morals  in  the  camp.  Alternate  famine  and 
plenty  were  alike  productive  of  either  the  most  des{)erate  or  the 
most  wanton  excesses  of  immorality  and  cruelty.  Alexius,  in 
saving  Nice  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  being  taken 
by  storm,  was  guilty  of  some  uufuiiness  to  his  professed  allies, 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  no  douht  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation,  at  that  dangerous  crisis,  of  their  fair  character 
for  discipline  and  virtue. 

The  separation  of  Baldwin  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  from  the 
main  army,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  in  w  hich  his  selfishness 
and  violence  involvetl  him  with  his  compeers,  led  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  slate  of  Edessa.  After  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  battle  of  Doryleuin,  and  (lie  full  of  Tarsus,  it 
was  an  easy  triumph  which  was  obtained  over  the  inert  po])uUi- 
tion  of  Mesopotamia  by  (his  detachment  of  brave,  but  unprincipled 
adventurers,  lu  the  meantime,  the  main  body  of  the  army  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  capital  of  Syria.  During  the  jirotracted 
siege  wliicli  it  sustaiiuMl  uninjured,  so  unskilful  were  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  assailants,  the  Christian  camp  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.  The  distresses  wliicli  they  bad  occasioned  in 
the  exhausted  country,  now  recoiled  on  themselves.  An  ox,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  was  scarcely  worth  fifteen 
shillings,  became  as  valuable  as  four  pounds.  The  cavalry,  which 
hail  numbered  more  than  seventy  thousand,  were  reduced  to  two 
thousand.  Carrion  was  openly  dressed,  and  human  flesh  was 
eaten  in  secret.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  the  charge  of  cannibalism  is  most  distinctly  and  re|>eatedly 
brought  against  the  Crusaders.  Malmsbury  asserts,  that  the 
practice  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Mr.  Alills,  by  a  ludicrous  slip  of  the  pen,  informs  us,  that  Bohe- 
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monil  *  Weiv  some  Turkish  prisooers  ami  roasti^d  tliem  filioo/  de¬ 
claring  to  the  astonished  bye* slanders,  that  his  appetite  would 
submit  to  necessity  ;  but  whether  he  partook  of  the  dinner  lie  (af¬ 
fected  to  provide,  does  not  appear :  his  design  wus  merely  to  strike 
terror  into  the  enemy.  A  story  not  very  dissimilar  is  told  of  the 
lion-hearted  king,  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Occur  de 
Lion,  preserved  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens. 

*  On  the  occasion  of  un  entertainment  which  he  ^avc  to  some  Sara- 
cenian  embassadors,  he  cominandiHi  his  marshal  to  strike  oil'  the  beads  of 
un  equal  number  of  Muselmaii  prisoners  of  high  rank,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  cook,  with  instructions  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling 
them  in  u  caldron,  to  distribute  them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each 
guest,  observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead  of  each,  the  piece  of  parchment 
expressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim.  A  head  was  ul&o  to  be 
brought  for  Richard,  aud  he  would  eat  thereof, 

As  it  were  a  tender  chick, 

To  sec  how  (he  others  will  like. 

Every  thing  took  place  according  to  order.  The  embassadors  were 
shocked  at  the  repast,’ and  astonished  at  the  king,  who  swallowed  the 
morsels  as  fast  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 
Kvery  man  then  poked  other ; 

I'hey  said,  “  'Ehis  is  the  devil's  brother, 

That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  them  eats." 

*  The  table  was  thi'ii  cleared,  and  covered  with  a  proper  dinner.  Richard 
then  courteously  relieved  their  fears  respecting  their  own  personal  safety,* 
apologized  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  w  hich  he  attributed  entirely  to 
bis  ignorance  of  their  taste,  adding  that  no  food  was  so  nourishing  to  an 
Englishman  as  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  and  that  so  long  as  one  was  left  in 
Syria,  they  would  care  for  no  other  meal.' 

Were  the  tales  of  lying  minstrels  to  be  believed,  this  was  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  his  lion  majesty  had  tasted  of  such  a 
delicacy.  The  cannibalism  of  the  Croises,  rests  upon  better  autho¬ 
rity.  At  the  siege  of  Marra,  the  old  resources  of  dogs'  flesh  and 
human  carcasses,  were  again  rendered  necessary  by  the  famine 
entailed  upon  the  army  by  their  improvidence ;  and  when  the 
city  was  taken,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  mangled  and  eaten 
by  their  conquerors.  These  disgusting  facts  are  mentioned  by 
Tudebodus,  Robert,  Baldric,  and  Albert :  the  latter  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  they  should  prefer  the  flesh  of  dogs  to  that 
of  Christians  and  Saracens.  Ralph  of  Caen  also  mentions  the 
facts  with  shame  and  indignation  ;  and  Mr.  Mills  enumerates 
other  concurrent  testimonies.  i 

Antioch  at  length  fell  through  treachery,  and  in  the  silence  of 
Uie  night;  the  Croises  commenced  their  indiscriminate  butchery 
of  its  sleeping  inhabitants.  For  some  time,  Greeks  and  Arme¬ 
nians  were  equally  with  the  Mussulmans  exposed  to  their  fury  ; 
und  *  the  dignity  of  age,  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  the 
^  beauty  of  the  weaker  sex,  were  alike  disregarded  by  the  Latin 
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*  tafmget.*  The  number  of  Turks  massacred^  was  at  least  ten 
thousand.  When  their  swords  had  been  sufficiently  glutted  with 
slaughter,  the  holy  army,  ^changing,*  says  Mr.  Mills,  *  their 

*  fierceness  for  the  more  cmlized  sices  of  debauchery  and  hypo- 

*  cri8y,ate  and  drank,  rendering  thanks  to  God.’  All  discipline 
Id  the  camp  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Crusaders  gave  them- 
selves  up  to  the  most  unbridled  profligacy.  Pestilence,  famine, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  soon,  however,  brought  back  for  a 
while,  the  reign  of  sobriety  and  superstition.  The  battle  of  An¬ 
tioch  ensued,  in  which  the  talisman  of  the  holy  lance  did  not. fail, 
by  the  help  of  certain  celestial  allies  who  appeared  in  white 
armour,  and  riding  on  white  horses,  on  the  summit  of  Uie  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills,  to  secure  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  the  victory. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  spri^,  that  the  Crolses  set  out  on 
their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  The  holy  city  was  invested  by 
them,  June  7,  1009.  Of  the  millions  of  fanatics  who  had  vowed 
to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  forty  thousand 
only  encamped  before  Jerusalem,  of  whom  not  much  more  than 
half  were  soldiers.  The  destruction  of  more  than  850,000  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  had,  according  to  our  Author's  computation,  purchased 
the  |>o88e88ioo  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Edessa.  The  tumultuous 
jov  awakened  by  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem  in  the  minds  of  the 
WDole  pilgrim  army,  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  their  religious  emotions.  In  a 
moment,  if  we  may  believe  the  monkish  historians,  the  fierceness 
of  the  warrior  was  dissolved  into  tears  of  devotion  and  gratitude ; 
his  lance  and  sword  were  thrown  aside,  and  with  bare  teet  he  ap¬ 
proached  *  the  seat  of  man’s  redemption.’  What  ensued,  sup¬ 
plies  an  expressive  comment  on  these  demonstrations  of  piety. 
The  clergy  complained  that  in  tlie  short  space  of  a  month,  the 
character  of  the  Christian  soldiers  before  Jerusalem,  had  become 
as  immoral  as  it  had  been  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Antioch. 
When  the  ill-fated  city  was  at  length  taken  by  storm,  the  car¬ 
nage  exceeded  all  description.  The  *  pious’  Godfrey,  on  enter¬ 
ing  it,  set  the  example  of  avenging  upon  the  helpless  Saracens, 
the  Christian  blood  which  had  been  spilled.  Three  days  were 
devoted  to  a  promiscuous  massacre.  On  the  day  after  the  victory, 
three  hundred  men,  to  whom  Tancred  and  Gaston  de  Bearn  had 
promised  protection,  and  had  given  a  standard  as  a  warrant  for 
their  safety,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  soldiery.  The 
subjugated  and  defenceless  inhabitants; — women  with  children  at 
the  brMt,  girls,  and  boys,  were  dragged  into  the  public  places, 
and  delibc^tely  butchered,  while  the  synagogues  were  set  on 
fire,  and  great  numbers  of  Jews  perished  in  the  flames.  Seventy 
thousand  Moslems  is  the  total  number,  according  to  Gibbon,  of 
those  who  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies,  he  adds,  produced  au  epidemical  disease.  Thus  was  the 
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triumpli  of  fanaticism  consummated,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
transitory  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  laid  in  cruelty  and  rapine. 

The  Second  Crusade,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  Edessa, 
wns  one  of  disaster  and  disg^rnce.  The  orig;inal  object  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  s|>eedily  abandoned  ;  and  l^ouis  and  Conrad  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  with  the  shattered  relics  of  their  armies,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  every  enterprise.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1 149. 
Th6  history  of  Palestine  from  that  period,  to  the  estahlishincnt 
of  the  supreme  power  of  Saladin,  as  lord  of  Syria  and  Kgy|>t,  in 

1186,  consists  of  petty  conflicts  generally  unfavourable  in  their 
issue  to  the  Christians.  Mr.  Mills's  rapid  outline  of  these  events, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  satisfactory.  As  he  was  writing  the 
history  of  the  Crusades,  not  that  of  Palestine,  he  has  done  well  to 
refrain  from  more  ample  details,  although  the  life  and  character 
of  Noureddin  furnish  a  subject  of  seductive  interest. 

The  invasion  of  Saladin  was  occasioned  and  justified  by  the 
predatory  incursions  which,  in  contempt  of  existing  treaties,  the 
Latin  chieftains,  who  were  no  better  than  common  robbers, 
made  upon  the  Moslem  states.  In  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Master  of  the  'I’emplars,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Acre,  Jafla,  Cesarea,  and  Beritus,  followed  the 
example  of  Tiberias,  and  yielded  to  the  conqueror.  In  October, 

1187,  Jerusalem  capitulated  ;  and  Saladin,  *  in  nothing  a  bnr- 
*  barian  but  in  name,'  with  courteous  clemency  released,  at  the 
supplication  of  the  women,  the  greater  part  of  his  prisoners,  and 
loaded  them  with  presents. 

*  This  action,  worthy  of  a  gentle  and  Christian  knight,  was  not  the 
consequence  of  a  transient  feeling  of  humanity  ;  for  when  he  entered 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  heard  of  the  tender  care  with  which  the 
military  friars  of  St.  John  treated  the  sick,  he  allowed  ten  of  the  order  to 
remain  in  their  hospital  till  they  could  complete  their  work  of  humanity. 
Many  of  the  Christians  who  left  Jerusalem,  went  to  Antioch:  but 
Bohemond  not  only  denied  them  hospitality,  but  even  Stripped  them* 
They  marched  into  the  Saraccnian  country,  and  were  xVdf  Vcc^lved.' 
Vol.  I.  p.  441. 

Saladin  pursued  his  conquests  in  the  principality  of  Antioch  : 
five  and  twenty  towns  submitted,  and  the  capital  itself  became 
tributarv  to  the  Musselinans. 

The  Crusade  of  Ricliard  Cccur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  who  followed  up  the  successes  of  the  heroic  Frederic 
Harbarossa,  took  place  in  the  year  1101.  Acre  surrenderee,  to 
the  two  kings ;  and  near  Azotus,  Saladin  in  person  sustained 
a  signal  defeat.  During  the  subsequent  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  the  people  of  the  two 
armies  lived  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  mingled  in  the  tour- 
nament. 
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*  More  iban  this  :  through  the  v^  hole  of  the  war,  SHladDi  and  Uichtrd 
emulated  each  other  as  much  in  the  reciprocation  of  courtesy  as  ia 
military  cjtploits.  If  ever  the  king  of  England  chanced  to  be  ill, 
Saladin  sent  him  presents  of  Damascene  pears,  peaches,  and  other 
fruits.  The  same  liberal  hand  gave  the  luxury  of  snow  in  the  hot 
seasons.  lIove<icn,  p.  6^3.  Saladin  could  not  but  have  felt  some 
kindness  for  gallant  warriors,  whether  Christians  or  Mussulmans,  if  it 
be  true,  that  as  soon  us  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  he  had  re¬ 
quested  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  a  French  cavalier, 
named  Humphrey  dc  Thoron.’  ‘  Saphadin  (the  brother  of  Saladin) 
shewed  his  respect  for  the  military  character  of  Uichaid,  by  obtaining 
from  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  son.' 

An  honourable  truce  was  the  termination  'of  the  campaign. 
The  Christian  Kin^  and  tlie  Sultan  of  Egjypt,  interclianj^ed  ex¬ 
pressions  of  esteem  ;  Jaftii  and  Tyre  were  surrendered  to  the 
Christians  ;  and  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
make  their  pil«;rima^es  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  from  the  taxes 
formerly  imposed  by  the  Sarucenian  princes.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  invited  to  the  royal  palace,  Saladin  even  allowed  estahlish- 
roents  of  Latin  priests  to  be  formed  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
in  the  churches  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  generosity 
of  this  singular  man  exceeds  any  thing  in  the  annals  of  chivalry. 
As  for  his  Christian  rival,  Mr.  Mills  remarks,  that  he  gained 
more  honour  in  Palestine  than  any  of  the  emperors  or  kings 
who  had  suuglit  renown  in  foreign  wars. 

The  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  romance  revived  at  tlic  death  of 
Saladin,  A.  1).  1193;  and  was  diligently  fanned  by  Pope 
Celestine  111.  But  tlie  concerns  of  the  King  of  England  left 
him  no  longer  at  liberty  for  foreign  adventures,  and  France  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  tlic'losses  it  had  sustained  in  the  Third 
Crusade.  (Jermuiiy  alone  embraced  the  call.  Although  the 
truce  agreed  upon  between  Richard  and  Saladin  had  expired, 
yet,  the  Christians  and  Musselmans  continued  to  live  in  amity, 
and  all  the  Latins  resident  in  the  Holy  Land  deprecated  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  new  Crusaders,  however,  were 
neither  to  be  counselled  nor  controlled.  They  took  the  field, 
and  obtained  some  advantages  ;  hut  thc:r  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  dissentions  and  cowardice  of  their  chiefs  :  part  returned  to 
Germany,  leaving  the  Sepulchre  to  its  fate,  and  the  rest  were 
massacred  by  the  Moslems,  who  surprised  them  while  ccicbratiug 
the  feast  of  St*  Alartin,  in  the  city  of  JatTa,  Nov.  11,  1197. 

The  Fifth  Crusade  is  the  fourth  of  Gibbon,  with  whose  mas¬ 
terly  sketch,  ]\lr.  Mills’s  distinct  and  accurate  narrative,  drawn 
chietly  from  the  same  sources,  may  he  comj)ared  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Although  it  possesses  less  novelty  than  other  portions  of 
the  history,  it  forms  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
work.  T'lie  origin  of  this  (^  iisade  is  to  he  referred  more  directly 
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than  cither  of  the  preceding  two,  to  genuine  fanaticisit) ;  yet 
was  it  in  the  issue  wholly  diverted  from  a  religious  purpose. 
Constantinople  became,  instead  of  Syria,  the  seat  of  war,  and 
in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Vatican,  the  Greek  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  sword  that  had  been  drawn  by  his  fellow  Christian 
against  the  common  enemy  of  their  faith  ;  the  injuries  of  the 
first  Crusaders  were  repaid  with  usury  upon  their  treacherous 
ally  ;  and  learning  wept  over  the  treasures  which  perished  in  the 
flames  kindled  in  the  superb  capital  by  the  Latin  harbarians. 

To  the  Sixth  Crusade,  which  Gibbon  despatches  in  between 
three  and  four  pages,  Air.  Alills  devotes  a  whole  chapter.  It 
appears  to  have  been  instigated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  own  supremacy,  and  of  getting  rjd 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  struggling  with  the  Pontifl’for  supre¬ 
macy,  by  commanding  him  to  take  the  cross.  Of  late,  the 
Aluselmans  of  Asia  liad  heen  forgotten :  the  enthusiasm  of 
chivalry,  and  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  had  been  diverted  into  new 
channels.  The  Pope  had  himself  levied  a  considerable  number 
of  crusaders  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Alhigenses  in 
France,  promising  the  exterminators  of  heresy  the  self*same 
pardons  and  indulgences  as  had  been  conceded  to  those  who 
went  out  to  Palestine.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo, 
written  in  1*212,  the  Pontiff  had  comjdimented  the  Saracen 
upon  his  respect  for  Christianity  ;  but  now  it  suited  his  jiolicy 
to  demand  from  Saphadin  the  restitution  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  was  summoned,  A.D.  1215, 
to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  call  made  upon  the  princes  and 
nations  of  Christendom  to  arm  for  the  sacred  war.  The  history 
of  this  Crusade  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  expedition 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  which  forms  the  first  act  of  the  drama, 
tenninated  in  murdering  a  few  thousands  of  infidels,  robbing 
the  private  and  religious  houses  of  the  Latins  and  Syrians, 
making  some  useless  pilgrimages  in  armed  procession,  and  col¬ 
lecting  a  few  relics,  with  which  the  royal  fanatic  wisely  hastened 
back  to  his  impoverishcfl  kingdom.  The  war  in  Egypt  forms 
the  second  part  of  the  history,  and  presents  a  variety  in  cru¬ 
sading  operations.  Keinforcements  having  arrived  from  Eu- 
ro|>e,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Hamietta,  then  looked  upon 
as  tlie  key  of  Egypt.*  It  was  taken  by  assault,  but  not  before 
it  had  b^n  reduc(*d  by  tlie  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
to  a  ‘  vast  charnel  house.’  Of  its  imputation  of  seventy  thou¬ 
sand,  three  thousand  only  were  the  relics  :  the  streets,  the 
mosques,  and  the  houses  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and 

•  ‘  'fhe  modern  Damictta  is  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city 
which  the  Christians  btuie^c'd,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Muiel- 
*nanf,  A.  D.  1250.'  Milis,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
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tbe  conquerors  ^  marched  tlirou^^h  a  pestilential  sapour.* 
This  important  acquisition  was  not  loriGC  retained  :  after  it  had 
been  eis(ht  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Latins,  its  voluntary 
restoration  to  the  Musselmans  was  the  price  of  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  invading  army,  who  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  return 
to  Europe.  A  third  detachment  was  led  by  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  in  person,  who,  after  being  excommunicated  by  his  Holi¬ 
ness  for  suspending  his  vow  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land,  drew 
upon  himself  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  what  was 
worse,  the  inroads  of  the  Pope's  troops  during  his  absence,  for 
entering  upon  the  crusade  before  he  had  been  relieved  from  the 
Papal  censures.  The  enraged  Pontifl*  followed  him  with  his 
bulls  to  Palestine,  and  harassed  him  by  prohibiting  the  faithful 
from  obeying  a  rebellious  son  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless, 
this  extraordinary  person  had  the  address  to  obtain  by  nego¬ 
tiation  more  than  all  the  heroic  phrenzy  of  Richard  could  accom¬ 
plish.  Before  he  returned  to  Europe,  a  treaty  had  been  signed, 
by  which  Jerusalem,  Jad'a,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  their 
appendages,  were  restored  to  the  Christians,  and  a  ten  years’ 
truce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
Sepulchre  was  given  up  to  the  Latins ;  the  mosque  of  Omar 
only,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Musselmans,  on  the  condition  of  a  right  of 
visiting  it  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  patriarch,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  clergy,  regarded  with  abhorrence  an  excommu¬ 
nicated  prince ;  ^  a  man,  too,  who  had  given  license  to  the 
•  Saracens  to  adore  their  God  in  a  Christian  temple.*  The 
guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Egypt,  lies  between  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars. 

‘  Camel  read  the  Idler  which  conveyed  to  him  the  news,  exclaimed 
to  bih  associates,  “  St«*  ihe,  fidelity  of  these  Christian  dogsf*  and  dis- 

r latched  a  friend  to  Fraleric  with  the  pa|)cr  whicli  he  had  received.’ 
M.  Paris.] 

Attended  only  by  his  courtiers  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Emperor  visited  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  boldly  taking 
the  crown  from  the  altar,  to  which,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  he  laid  a  legitimate  claim,  placed 
it  upon  his  own  head,  while  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  pronounced  a  laudatory  oration.  Having  given  orders 
for  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls,  he  returned  to  Acre,  and 
from  thence  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Mills  is  aware  that  he  has  but  partially  succeeded  in 
clearing  up  the  involved  and  disputed  details  of  this  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  train  of  events.  Few  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
Crusades  are,  he  remarks,  more  dilficult  to  understand.  Fre¬ 
deric’s  friendship  with  the  Sloslems,  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
WM  vilified  by  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  as  an  enemy 
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of  the  Church,  \s  a  circumstance  upon  which  no  li^ht  ia  thrown 
in  the  present  work.  Matthew  Paris  is  our  Author’s  chief  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  from  some  interestini^  circumstances  quoted  from 
him  at  p.  ^223,  it  appears  that  the  esteem  with  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  regarded  by  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  by  his  son,  was 
both  sincere  and  lastinp^. 

The  Seventh  Crusade,  consequent  on  the  council  of  Spoletto, 
A.D.  1234,  had  also  two  parts  ;  the  expedition  of  the  count  of 
Champagne,  and  that  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  The  Sepul¬ 
chre  was  once  more  to  be  redeemed.  At  the  first  sound  of  war¬ 


like  preparations  in  the  West,  the  Sultan  of  E^ypt  had  driven 
the  Latins  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  overthrown  the  tower  of  David, 
which  hitherto  had  been  regarded  as  sacred  by  all  classes  of 
religionists.  The  French  crusade  was  wholly  unsuccessful; 
but  the  English,  arriving  at  a  fortunate  moment  when  the  Sul¬ 
tans  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  were  at  variance,  obtained  the 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  Jerusalem,  Beritus, 
Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  ;  and  Palestine  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  For  two  years  they  enjoyed  their 
possessions  in  security  ;  but  then  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the 
Korasmians:  the  Tartarian  tempest  burst  with  exterminating  fury 
upon  the  now  unfortified  holy  city,  and  Acre  received  the  flying 
remnants  of  its  Christian  population  who  escaped  the  sword. 

The  news  of  this  dreadful  reverse  of  affairs,  concurring  op¬ 
portunely  with  the  vow  of  a  French  king  to  travel  to  the  Holy 
Land,  gave  birth  to  the  Eighth  Crusade,  which  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1*245.  8t.  Louis,  how¬ 

ever^  did  not  fulfil  his  vow  till  the  year  1249.  Again  Damietta 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and  again  its  surrender  be«> 
came  the  price  of  safety.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  retreat,  the  king 
was  made  prisoner,  together  with  twenty  thousand  of  his  men, 
and  seven  tliousand  were  slain  or  drowned.  A  pecuniary  ran¬ 
som  was  accepted  as  the  terms  of  deliverance  for  the  army  ;  and 
in  April  1254,  after  some  fruitless  delay,  Louis  embarked  for 
France.  A  second  crusade  was  undertaken  by  him  in  1*258,  and 
his  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  he  was  persuaded  to  make 
a  descent,  hy  way  of  prelude,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but 
here  a  pestilential  disease  arrested  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  in 
the  midst  of  his  pious  enterprises,  in  the  month  of  August, 


1*270. 


Prince  Edward  of  England  has  the  honour  of  having  con¬ 
ducted  with  success  the  last  Crusade.  He  arrived  at  Acre  with 


one  thousand  men,  in  April,  1271,  hut  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  seven  times  that  number.  Nazareth  fell 
before  his  skill  and  valour,  and  a  large  Turkish  force  sustained 
a  defeat.  His  triumphs  and  his  cruelties  were  checked  by  the 
poisoned  dagger  of  an  emissary  of  the  treacherous  governor  of 
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JafTa.  His  recovery,  Camden  tells  us,  was  owing  to  his  Udy 
Eleanora's  heroism  in  sucking  the  venom  from  his  wounds  ;  and 
^  pity  is  it,'  says  old  Fuller,  ‘  that  so  pretty  a  story  should  not 
^  De  true,  with  all  the  miracles  in  love's  legends.’  it  was  in 
reality  eflected  by  surgical  skill.  Discord  among  the  Moslem 
powers,  now  once  more  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christians, 
After  the  English  prince  had  been  fourteen  months  in  Acre,  the 
hsultan  of  Egypt  otVered  peace :  a  ten  years'  truce  was  readily 
agreed  ii|>on,  and  the  English  quitted  Palestine  for  their  native, 
land.  Two  years  after,  the  Council  of  Lyons,  assembled  by 
Gregory  IX.,  decreed  a  new  crusade;  but  if  the  world  bad 
not  become  wiser,  (for  Philip  the  French  king,  Michael  Pa* 
lacologus,  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  embraced  the  cause,) 
circumstances  rendered  the  scheme  abortive,  and  the  power  of 
the  Latins  approached  its  fatal  termination.  The  Mumlukes 
swept  all  before  them  ;  Acre  itself  could  not  hold  out  against 
their  overwhelming  force ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1^231, 

*  the  cry  of  religious  war  no  longer  rung  thro'  Palestine.* 

Mr.  51  ills  traces  the  last  appearances  of  the  crusading  spirit, 
up  to  the  avowed  intention  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  expressed 
in  his  last  moments,  to  have  led  an  army  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he 
assigns  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  gradual  extinction.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  the  flame  of  fanaticism  burned  itself  out. 
The  decline  of  the  papal  influence,  the  cheapness  of  indul¬ 
gences,  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  crusaders  to  other 
orthodox  warriors,  the  commercial  politics  of  the  Italian  states, 
and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  in  preserving  a  Latin  empire  in  Palestine,  all  powerfully 
concurred  to  ruin  the  crusading  cause.  Till  past  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  tliQ  Popes  repeatedly  sounded  tlie  charge, 
hut  the  sovereigns  of  the  West  were  either  ‘  deaf  or  disobedient.’ 
A  very  interesting  sequel  to  the  history  is  furnished  by  Mr.  51ills, 
in  the  fate  of  the  military  orders. 

The  notion  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  several  highly  re- 
ipectable  writers,  (hat  the  general  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
were  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  society.  We  think  that  three 
causes  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  opinion  :  in  some 
persons,  it  has  been  the  mere  love  of  hypothesis  ;  in  others,  the 
philosophic  wish  to  discover  in  so  enormous  a  tissue  of  crime 
and  suflering,  some  redeeming  qualities  which  might  reconcile 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  evil ; 
while  not  a  few,  imagining  that  religion  is  in  some  way  or  other 
implicatCvl  in  having  originated  the  Crusades,  would  fain  vindi¬ 
cate  them  on  the  ground  of  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Robertson  takes 
this  view  of  them  in  the  very  superficial  notice  bestowed  on  the 
subject  ill  bis  History  of  Charles  V.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  advantages  whi(^  tlie  Crusaders  must  have  derived  from 
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marching  t)ir()u^li  countries  better  cultivated  and  more  highly 
civilited  than  their  own,  instancing  Italy,  which  few  of  the 
Crusaders  visited,  and  Constantinople,  which  they  visited  to 
destroy.  Their  views,  he  affirms,  have  enlarged,  their  prejudicei 
miM<  have  worn  off,  as  the  elFcct  of  travelling  through  so  many 
countries.  *  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades/  it 
is  ailded,  *  we  discover  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes, 

*  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in 

*  pleasure  and  amusements,  together  with  a  more  romantic 
‘  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe  ;  and  to 
‘  these  wild  expeditions,  the  eflect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we 
‘  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dis]>el  barbarism 
‘  and  ignorance.’  Their  influence  on  the  stale  of  property,  and 
their  commercial  effects,  are  also  instanced  ns  importantly  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  the  same  strain,  the  Author  of  an  elegant  **  Intro- 
“  diiction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century/* 
insists  at  great  lengtli  upon  the  ‘  scientific  and  literary  efficacy* 
of  the  Crusades,  as  one  cause  of  the  revival  of  learning ;  and  an 
accomplished  writer  in  one  of  our  Quarterly  Journals,  goes 
so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  ‘  had  it  not  been  for  these  holy  wars,  the 

*  human  race  would,  perhaps,  even  now  have  been  degraded  to 
‘  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery  and  barbarity.’*  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  :  while  he  refers  with  respect 
to  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Hobertson,  he  owns  that,  in  his 
view,  the  holy  wars  ^  appear  to  have  checked  rather  than  for- 

*  warded,  the  maturity  of  Europe.*  This  opinion,  which  is  also 
that  of  Mr.  Berington,  the  Author  of  a  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  very  ably  supported  by  the  present  Writerf;  and 
few  of  his  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  after  the  perusal  of  his 
concluding  chapter,  have  any  doubt  of  its  accordance  with  fact. 
We  shall  briefly  examine  each  of  the  supposed  advantages  accru* 
ing  to  society  from  these  transmarine  wars. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  that  the  Crusades  were 
beneficial  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  tbe  West  into  contact  with  more  polished  nations. 
Any  such  advantage  resulting  from  the  sacred  wars,  would, 
however,  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  spirit  of  pil- 
griinislug,  which  had  prevailed  for  ages  prior  to  the  first  Cru¬ 
sade  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  the  travelling  monks, 
although  still  more  to  the  travelling  Jews,  learning  is  under 
some  obligations.  Aristoile  was  introduced  to  the  Western 
universities  through  the  medium  of  a  corrupt  version  obtained 
from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  It  was,  in  fact,  by 
way  of  Spain,  not  by  that  of  Palestine,  that  Europe  became 
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|>o«iH06!iCil  of  the  treasures  of  the  East,  of  which  Bap^dad, 
not  Jerusalem,  was  the  chief  de|K)sitory.  'I'he  Crusades  which 
grew  out  of  the  love  of  pilgrimage,  were  adapted  rather  to  put 
an  end  to  all  heneticial  intercourse  with  those  Eastern  nations, 
among  whom,  in  the  better  da)s  of  the  Abassides,  us  well  as 
under  some  of  the  Futimite  caliphs,  the  itinerants  both  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  superstition,  pursued  their  errands  in  safety.  It 
is  strange  enough  that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  circumstance  beneticial  to 
the  interests  of  learning.  A  free  communication  had  in  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries  been  maintained  between  the  clergy  of  the  West 
and  those  of  the  East,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  un¬ 
happy  iidluencc  of  ecclesiastical  schism  ;  but  the  Crusades 
added  new  fuel  to  the  ilames  of  theological  hatred.  The  Latins 
were  utter  strangers  to  the  language  of  Greece,  as  were  the 
(ireeks  to  the  Latin  ;  nor  did  the  Crusades  ))roduce  any  approx¬ 
imation  to  a  literary  intercourse  between  them.  When,  in  the 
fifth  expedition,  the  storm  of  religious  and  national  hatred  burst 
upon  the  Eastern  capital,  the  barbarian  invaders,  *•  instead  of 

*  beholding  with  the  awe  of  classical  enthusiasm  the  marbled  and 

*  bronzed  representations  of  ancient  virtue  and  genius,  destroyed 

*  the  former,  and  coined  the  latter  into  drachmas.* 

‘  'I'he  savuj’C  coiH)iien)rs  of  ('onstantinople  carried,  in  mock  pro- 
ces^iiin,  the  pens  uiul  inkhurns  of  the  vaiupiished.  Kven  the  tomb  of 
the  Homan  lawgiver  was  violated,  uiui  in  the  triple  fire  of  the  city,  the 
incendiaries  were  never  clu‘cked  in  their  savaj^e  oralificaiions  by  the  dread 
lest  the  flames  should  devour  some  sacred  runnant  of  the  learning  of 
C*reece  or  Home.  1  he  Latins,  during  the  Imli  century  in  which  they 
were  lords  of  the  imperial  city,  did  not  aclopt  the  letters  of  the  subju¬ 
gated  peojile.  Kigord,  in  liisjife  of  I’hilip  Augustus,  tells  us  that  the 
metaphysies  Aristotle,  tianslnted  into  lartin,  were  carried  to  Palis 
after  the  suck  ot  C\*nslantinopIe.  1  know  of  no  other  iHHik  that  the  West 
leceiveii  from  the  Last,  in  consequence  of  the  Latin  reign  over  (Greece. 
'The  coiupitTors  despise^l  remains  of  literature;  but  they  were  diligent 
hunters  alter  relics.  Superstition  received  uddiiional  fiuHi  by  the  sack  of 
('onslantinople,  and  every  country  of  Kurope  for  ages  acknov\ ledged  its 
obligations.' 

'I'hc  ditVusiun  of  oriental  imagery  over  the  West,  and  the 
supply  of  new  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance,  are  with  not  much  better  reason  ennmeruted  among  the 
hcnclicial  etVectsof  the  Crusades.  Warhurlon  and  Wartoii  have 
asserted  that,  after  the  hol\  wars,  a  new  set  of  champions,  con¬ 
quests,  and  countries  were  introduced  into  romance  ;  and  that 
Soliman,  Noureddin,  with  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
became  the  favourite  topics.  IMr.  Kitson,  a  much  higher  authority, 
ronlends  that  iio  such  change  took  place  ;  and  Air.  Dunlop,  whose 
History  of  Fiction  ought  not  to  have  escaped  our  attention  so 
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ItkBg,  ettpoubes  tlic  same  opinion.  Mezerai,  the  French  historiaBi 
i8  tor  deriving  Komanoe  entirely  from  the  Crusades.  5tr.  51  ills 
says  : 

*  'Fhe  circumstance  of  HI ussilmans  SKpirin^  to  the  dignity  of  chivalry, 
is  a  subject,  indeedt  of  the  Trouveurs,  or  1‘oels  of  the  North  of  France, 
who  nourished  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  lo  the  middle  of  the  four- 
U'enth  century.  But  the  wars  between  the  ChrUijnns  and  the  intidels  in 
(he  holy  land  form  no  part  of  their  theme.  Those*  Italian  novels  which 
constitute  much  of  the  basis  of  tlie  Decamertni  of  Boccaccio  are  likewise 
barren  of  crusading  events :  but  if  it  be  true  that  many  of  those  novels 
were  drawn  from  the  Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveurs,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  in  the  copy  what  d(K*s  not  exist  in  the  original.  The  bright  days  of 
Troubadour  song  were  also  coeval  with  the  Crusadt*s.  The  Provencal 
poets  sometimes  emerged  from  the  mystics  of  love,  to  excite  the  teal  of 
princes  and  subj(*cta  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land.  Occasionally 
and  accidentally  Palestine  was  the  scene  of  their  romantic  passion.  As 
the  Crusades  were  wild  and  romantic  adventures,  it  might  bt*  ex|)ected 
tiiut  they  would  have  formed  the  great  topic  of  popular  fiction.  But 
excepting  the  romance  concerning  Richard,  and  another  relating  to  God^ 
Irey,  the  Crusades  are  not  the  subject  ol  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
'The  victories  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  were  still  dwelt  upon,  though 
the  brilliant  dchievemenls  of  bt>ly  warriors  were  before  the  writers.  The 
fame  of  the  latter  had  not  transcended  the  glory  of  the  former.  This 
love  of  ancient  chivalry  influence  the  courts  of  princes  as  well  as  the 
haunts  of  poi‘ts  ;  and  it  was  the  reputation  of  Arthur,  not  that  of  God¬ 
frey,  which  Kdward  111.  wished  to  emulate,  and  in  honour  of  whom  he 
kept  a  round  table  of  knights.' 

The  hypothesis  whicii  attributes  to  the  CruHatles  (he  improve* 
ment  of  Western  Literature,  is  luanilehtly  a  mere  assumption, 
a!td  it  owes  all  its  plausibility  to  an  unfair  view  of  the  subject, 
Before  their  ‘  literary  ctficacy’  could  be  adniitted,  it  ought  lo  be 
shewn,  that  whatever  supposed  accessions  to  our  resources  they 
were iuslruuieutal  iti  introducing,  wouhl  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise  obtained  through  coiiitnercial  intercourse  with  the  East, 
through  the  visits  of  pilgrims,  and  especially  through  the  Sara¬ 
cens  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  After  all,  when  we  reilect  upon  the 
millions  who  perished  in  the  crusading  wars,  upon  the  unparal¬ 
leled  airocilies  which  marked  alike  the  successes  and  the  nwerses 
of  the  Latins,  and  upon  all  the  horrible  tnischiefs  which  flowed 
from  a  ferocious  fanaticism,  it  wouhl  doubtless  he  highly  con¬ 
solatory  to  the  mind,  to  think  that  the  Crusades  had  sotne  share 
in  furnishing  the  Troubadour  with  a  theme,  or  in  inspiring  the 
genius  of  Romance ! 

3.  The  influence  of  (he  sacred  wars  upon  the  npirit  of  chi- 
ra/ry,  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  decidedly  unfavourable;  tliat  the  union  of  religion 
and  arms,  or  rather,  the  grafting  of  fanatical  ical  on  the  military 
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pasnion,  only  tended  to  change  ambition  into  revenge,  and  cou¬ 
rage  into  cruelty. 

‘  On  the  fiir  part  of  anrienl  warfare/  says  Mr.  Mills,  ‘  the  Ousades 
cast  a  baleful  intluencc.  'I'hnt  tenacious  an<l  delicate  regard  to  veracity 
which  was  a  preat  characteristic  of  the  true  knight,  must  have  lost  much 
of  its  Mt'nsitiveness  by  the  habitual  and  systematic  violations  of  faith  with 
infidels.  A  liberal  treatment  of  prisoners  was  another  remarkable  point 
in  the  cbivalric  character.  So  firm  was  the  trust  of  cavaliers  in  each 
other's  honour,  that  it  was  common  for  a  victorious  knif»ht  to  sutler  his 
captive  to  return  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to  collect  his  ransom.  In 
the  days  of  Richard  and  Saladin,  some  lofty  and  romantic  feelinj’s  of 
generosity  took  from  war  many  of  its  horrors,  and  the  'J'urks  even  as¬ 
pired  to  the  distinction  of  Christian  knighthood.  Rut  on  most  other 
occasions,  as  there  was  no  common  tie  of  religion  between  the  two 
people,  no  principle  mutually  acknowledged,  the  cavaliers  would  place 
no  trust  in  the  word  of  men  whom  they  either  hated  or  despised.  In 
some  cases  a  pure  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  generous  love  of  n’nown,  im¬ 
pelled  the  Kuropean  soldiers  into  the  east:  but  bigotry  aful  cruelty  were 
the  general  and  ruling  passions  of  holy  warriors.  When,  indeed,  the 
knight  was  errant  in  Ralesline,  as  the  price  of  fen^ale  smiles,  the  full 
effect*  of  chivalry  and  of  holy  wars  were  similar.  Rut  these  instances 
were  cimtparaiively  rare.  'I'he  western  world  precipitated  itself  int(» 
Asia  from  fanatical,  ik»1  romantic  motives;  for  purposes  of  savage  de¬ 
struction,  not  of  that  high-minded  protection  of  women  w  hich  the  law  less 
slate  of  sociHy  in  Kuropo  rendered  necessary,  and  which  was  granted  in 
consequence  of  the  deep  fetdings  of  veneration  with  which  the  German 
ancestors  of  the  cavaliers  had  always  regarded  the  opposite  sex.  Pales¬ 
tine  was  the  land  of  religion,  bui  not  of  love.  'I'hc  Crusaders  were 
armed  devotees  rather  than  gentle  knights.  The  prize  of  beauty  was  not 
joined  with  the  praise  of  arms.  Tire  soldiers  of  the  cross  had  all  the 
heroism,  but  none  of  the  polish,  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  sword  leaped 
from  its  scabbard,  not  for  the  generous  purpose  of  avenging  the  looks 
which  threatened  beauty  with  insult;  but  for  the  vile  and  rude  olTice  of 
striking  olV  a  iiaracen's  head.  In  Europe,  they  fought  for  lleaveu  and 
the  ladies;  in  Palestine,  for  Heaven  only;  and  the  spirit  of  military 
fanaticism  wa*  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  military  gallantry,  that 
many  noble  cavaliers,  disdaining  the  soft  collar  of  the  gentle  atTeclions, 
aspiml  to  high  and  austere  virtues,  and  enrolled  thc'inselves  in  th«)se 
martial  fraternities,  of  which  celibacy  was  the  key,  in  order  that  the 
“  la<iciv)ous  pleasing*  of  the  Inti*"  should  be  drowiuxl  in  the  roaring*  of 
the  brazen  throat  of  P.aynim  war.’  \’ol.  II.  pp.  349 — 352. 

The  fonnaiion  of  the  orders  of  military  friurs,  tended  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  total  chan^^c  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  These  self-devoted 
celibates  renounced  all  social  tics,  all  humanizins^  relations,  and 
the  actual  consequence  was,  that  they  were  distin^^uished  by 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  licentiousness.  The  implacable  hostility 
which  subsistetl  between  the  rival  orders,  surpassed  the  usual 
measure  of  party  or  of  national  hatred.  The  union,  indeed,  he- 
iween  the  warrior  and  the  devotee,  was  in  itself  monstrous :  it  vre* 
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the  oflsprin^  of  Pac^nisni,  aiul  its  effects  correspondeti  to  the 
cliaracter  thus  generated,  that  of  *  a  aavage  fanaticism.' 

i.  Dr.  Rol>ertson  adverts  to  Uie  commercial  effects  of  the 
Crusades  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  trade  with  the  Christian 
states  in  Palestine,  aiul  the  furnishing  of  transports  to  the  pil* 
grims,  greatly  augmented  ilie  wealth  of  the  coiutuercial  cities  of 
Italy  The  capture  of  Constantinople  restored  the  mnrititne 
ascendancy  of  Venice,  but  this  was  soon  taken  from  her  by  (ile* 
noa,  by  whom  also  l^isa  was  subdued ;  so  that  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  former  two,  and  the  eventual 
destruction  of  the  latter,  are,  as  Mr.  Mills  remarks,  the  principal 
circumstances  in  commercial  history  which  the  Crusades  were 
instrumental  in  producing.  Against  whatever  advantages  com¬ 
merce  might  derive  from  the  holy  expeditions,  must  be  set  the 
impoverishment  of  whole  nations,  by  the  constant  drain  of  popu* 
lation  and  of  money  which  tliey  occasioned,  and  the  oppressive 
exactions  for  which  they  afforded  so  convenient  a  pretext.  In 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  property  was  im¬ 
mense.  ^  At  the  first  view’,  remarks  the  profound  historian  to 
often  referred  to,  *  it  should  seem  that  the  wealth  of  Constan- 
^  tinople  was  only  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another.  But 

*  in  the  miserable  iiccount  of  war,  the  gain  is  never  enui valent  to 

*  the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain  :  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were 
‘  transient  and  fallacious;  the  Creeks  fur  ever  wept  over  the 
‘  ruins  of  their  country.’ 

5.  In  one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  is  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  accidental  operation  of  the  Crusades  was  benefi¬ 
cial  in '  removing  an  evil ;  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  by  dissipating  the  fortunes  of  the  barons,  and  in 
some  cases  extinguisliing  their  race.  ‘  Their  poverty  extorted 
‘  from  tlieir  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
^  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  tlic  farm  of  the  peasant  aiul  the 
‘  shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a 
^  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community.* 
The  increase  of  the  monarchical  |>ower  and  prerogative,  in  some 
cases  by  lapsed  fiefs,  in  others  by  the  purchase  or  forcible  ap¬ 
propriation  of  territories  belonging  to  absentees.  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  simultaneous  consequence.  In  reply  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  we  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  judicious  reasonings  of  tho 
present  Author. 

*  It  cannot  be  shown,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  ameliorated, 
or  that  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  was  broken  by  the  holy  wars. 
Much  blood  and  treasure  were  wasted  ;  but  in  no  greater  ratio  in  one 
class  of  sodety  than  in  another,  for  the  epidemic  ran  through  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  potentates  and  plebeians  made  consentaneous  movements 
and  limultaneoiis  exertions.  However  calamitous  might  hare  been  the 
lot  of  individuals,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  families  srere  ruined  or 
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borame  extinct  in  consequence  of  I  he  Crusades.  Religious  madness  wai 
hereditary,  and  the  reader  of  these  volumes  must  have  often  remarked 
how  frequently,  though  at  distant  intervals,  members  of  the  same  family 
appeared  on  the  scene.  For  example,  the  counts  of  8i.  Paul,  Klanden, 
and  Hlois,  of  every  generation,  headed  their  well-appointed  powers,  and 
spread  the  bUK>dy  cross  on  Paynim  gn)und.  if  the  crown  had  been 
aggrandiml  by  the  holy  wart,  we  might  expect  to  find  instances  of  it  in 
the  French  monarchy  particularly,  because  the  valorous  noblesse  of 
France  entered  into  the  Crusades  w  ith  more  enthusiasm  than  other  people, 
uikI  because  we  know  timt  the  throne  of  that  country  was  more  powerful 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  than  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  century. 
In  this  lung  interval,  many  of  the  grand  fiefs  were  re/-anuexed  to  the 
crown.  Artois  was  gained  by  marriage;  the  county  of  Alen^on,  by 
purchase.  Vermandois  and  Valois  were  added  to  the  dominion  of  Philip 
Augustus  by  the  donation  of  the  last  possessor.  'I'he  same  prince  ac¬ 
quired  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitiers,  and  Anjou,  because  he 
profiled  by  the  iml)ecilily  of  king  John  of  England,  and  the  divisions 
among  the  barons  consequent  on  the  circumstance,  that  some  of  them 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  others,  that  of  his 
uncle.  Philip  the  Fair  established  his  seignorial  rights  over  Champagne, 
by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  county.  The  fief  of 
Macon,  also,  was  united  to  lire  throne  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  Not, 
however,  in  consequence  of  war,  but  because  the  last  count  and  countess 
had  no  children,  and  tiie  count  sold  it  to  8t.  Louis.  The  county  of 
Perche,  also  a  part  of  the  Norman  territories,  followed  after  some  years 
the  fate  of  the  parent  stale.  The  French  crown  regained  the  south  of 
France  partly  by  war,  and  partly  by  marriage.  The  county  of  Carcusson 
was  added  Xu  the  monarchy  by  8t.  Louis,  in  the  time  of  the  contests  with 
the  Albigensi's.  Charles  of  Anjou,  a  brother  of  St.  Louis,  received  with 
his  wife  the  great  dower  of  Provence,  and  some  years  afterwards  made 
a  violent  seizure  of  tlie  Provencal  marquisate,  and  of  all  the  estates 
which  appertained  to  the  house  of  Thoulousc.  Except  the  county  and 
city  of  Bourges,  which  a  iVench  king  purchased  from  a  crusading 
knight,  no  n'gal  acquisitions  of  arrierc  fiefs  proceeded  from  the  holy 
wars.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  351 — 4. 

If  the  power  of  the  Freuch  crown  was  much  hitcher  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  than  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  throne,  as  Mr. 
Mills  remarks,  was  materially  depressed ;  and  tliesc  opposite 
efTocts  could  not  have  been  the  simple  results  of  the  same  al¬ 
leged  cause,  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  hy  the  Crusades. 
The  real  causes  of  the  different  results  of  the  feudal  system  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  been  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Hallam: 
the  Crusades  had  certainly  but  little  share  in  determining  the 
course  of  events.  They  had  still  less  to  do  in  establishing  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  England, 
their  o^>eration  is  not  pcrce|)tible.  The  monarchy  stood  in  the 
iLiiie  situation  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  1.,  as  at  its 
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commen(5^ment.  The  tssumption  of  the  cross  by  Kinp^  John, 
did  not  take  place  till  after  he  had  surrendered  his  crown  to  the 
papal  see,  and  the  barons  had  formed  a  confeileracy  aij^ainst  him ; 
it  neither  retardeil,  therefore,  nor  accelerated  the  projpress  of  our 
liberties. 

0.  On  the  interests  of  Christianity,  of  public  morals,  and  of 
reli^rious  liberty,  the  indnence  of  the  Crusades  was  most  disas* 
trous.  We  need  but  recapitulate  their  baleful  fruits, — the  traffio 
in  indulgences,  the  clerical  dragooning  of  heretics,  and  the  ea- 
ecrable  Inquisition.  The  natural  tendency  of  war  is  to  bruta¬ 
lize,  but  that  of  religious  wars,  is,  if  wa  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  to  infernalize  the  mind.  The  Crusaders  were  taught  to 
regard  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  as  a  jiropitiation  for  the 
foulest  crimes  ;  and  every  crime  which  can  disgrace  human  na¬ 
ture,  was  committed  by  them  in  Palestine.  At  home,  money 
procured  the  same  impunity,  for  every  offence  bad  ita  price. 
Thus  was  religion  alternately  exhibited  by  the  villany  of  the 
priests,  as  a  system  of  ferocity  and  as  a  trade.  While  its  holy 
precepts  were  in  this  manner  nullified,  its  doctrines  were  lost 
amid  the  idolatrous  corruptions  of  superstition.  If  we  consider 
the  aspect  which  Christianity  so  disguised,  must  have  worn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  we  can  scarcely  blame  them  for  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  foul  system  of  idolatry.  And  who  shall  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  this  source  of  prejudice  against  the  Christian 
name,  has  operated  in  retarding  the  conversion  of  the  nations  ? 
Nor  is  this  all :  circumstances  which  tended  so  directly  to  ob« 
struct  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  men,  making 
war  against  every  principle  of  the  Gos|>el,  must  have  thwarted, 
and  that  in  no  small  degree,  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
development  of  intellect.  If  Christianity  be,  in  its  moral  and 
political  influence,  good,  the  influence  of  events  which  opposed 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  counteracted  the  operation  of 
its  principles,  must  have  been  evil, — evil  in  those  very  respects, 
as  tending  to  the  enslavement,  instead  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  destruction,  instead  of  the  progress 
of  social  freedom  and  happiness.  ^  If  it  be  still  insisted,*  says 
Mr.  Berington,  ‘  that  some  benefits  in  domestic,  civil,  or  scien- 

*  tific  knowledge  were  necessarily  communicated  to  Europe, 

*  either  by  the  expeditions  themselves,  or,  at  least,  owing  to  our 

*  long  abode  in  the  East,  1  ask  what  those  benefits  were  ;  or  how 

*  it  happens,  that  the  literary  and  intellectual  aspect  of  Europe 
‘  exhibited  no  striking  changes  till  other  causes,  wholly  uncon- 
‘  nected  with  the  Crusades,  were  brought  into  action.*  1  be- 
‘  lieve,  then,  tliat  these  expeditions  were  utterly  sterile  with 

*  res|)ect  to  the  arts,  to  learning,  and  every  moral  advantage, 
‘  and  that  they  neither  retarded  tlie  progress  of  the  invading 

*  enemy,  nor,  fora  single  day  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  empire.* 
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Art  II.  Ixanhoi  ;  a  Roiaance.  By  **  the  Author  of  Wavcrley,*'  Ac. 

3  volf.  cr.  ttvo.  I'^inburgh. 

rpHERE  are  several  ^ood  reasons  for  our  not  saying  much 
-**  about  the  present  prmiuction  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  In 
the  first  ])lace,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  has  I  ut 
doubtful  claims  upon  our  notice ;  in  the  next  place,  we  have  re¬ 
cently  delivered  our  sentiments  pretty  much  at  large  upon  some 
preceding  publications  of  the  same  Author ;  and  we  shall  only 
add,  thou^  we  have  twenty  reasons  quite  as  strong  in  reserve, 
that  roost  of  our  readers  have  before  this  time  made  up  their  own 
opinion  about  the  merits  of  Ivanhoe,  and  will  therefore  care  less 
about  ours.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  pen 
of  this  prolific  Writer.  Before  the  novel  in  question  could  have 
completed  the  circulation  of  the  reading  societies,  or  half  the 
subscribers  to  the  libraries  could  have  been  satisfied,  a  new  series 
of  volumes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  more  are  understood 
to  be  Ixdiind.  We  might  regret  this  rapidity  of  conqiosition  in 
a  writer  of  so  much  talent,  were  there  not  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  is  one  who  can  execute  with  spirit  only  his  first  warm  con 
oefitions,  and  that  the  attempt  to  elaborate  would,  with  him,  be 
ns  unsuci*t*ssful  as  it  would  be  irksome.  He  has  probably  taken 
greater  pains,  if  not  in  writing,  yet,  in  order  to  write  the  pre 
tent  work,  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  preceding  tales  ;  accord 
iugly,  it  contains  more  information  of  a  certain  kind,  is  in  parts 
more  highly  wrought,  and  is  richer  in  antiquarian  details,  than 
perha|vs  my  other  ;  but  it  has  less  of  verisimilitude,  and  makes  a 
much  more  evanescent,  if  not  a  less  vivid  impression  upon  the 
reailer’s  fancy. 

The  Author  was  himself  aware  that  he  was  making  an  experi 
ment  very  diflTerent  from  any  of  his  previous  attempts,  when  he 
undertook  to  carry  his  readers  six  hundred  years  back,  instead 
of  sixty,  and  *  to  obtain  an  interest  for  the  traditions  and  manners 

*  of  old  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  excited  in 

•  Indtalf  of  tliose  of  our  poorer  and  less  celebrated  neighbours.* 
Id  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  he  an 
ticipates  and  replies  to  the  objections  which  a  priori  lie  against 
such  an  attempt,  founded  on  tlie  remote  distance  of  the  stale  of 
society  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the 
circumstances  and  manners  of  that  era,  to  any  thing  which 
comes  within  the  range  of  an  Englishman’s  experience,  and  the 
scantiness  of  the  materials  for  memoirs  of  the  doiiK'stic  life  of 
our  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors.  English  is  a  term  scarcely 
applicable,  indeed,  to  the  tiroes  of  Richard  I.  At  that  period, 
the  very  language  of  the  country  was  undergoing  a  transition 
oof res |ion dent  to  the  change  which  was  being  wrought  upon  tlie 
people,  by  the  blending  down  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
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quered  into  one  nation  ;  and  while  Norman  French  wms  the  only 
lani^ua^e  ^  of  honour,  of  chivalry,  and  of  juatioe,’  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  tlie  case  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  not 
without  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  we  can  speah  of  old  £nf- 
lisli  manners,  as  having  under  such  circumstances  come  into 
existence.  Whether  we  term  them  English,  or  French,  or 
Anglo<.Norman,  they  were  still,  however,  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  and  us  such,  a  legitimate  matter  of  curiosity.  Tim 
only  question  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being  brought  before  us 
witii  a  graphic  force  of  description,  that  shall  transport  us  in 
imagination  back  to  the  times  to  which  the  tale  refers,  and  de¬ 
ceive  us  into  the  belief  that  in  the  pictures  of  the  Novelist,  wo 
have  represented  to  us  the  realities  of  history. 

From  one  obvious  means  of  aiding  to  produce  sneh  an  illusion, 
the  Writer  is  of  necesity  debarred  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
language  he  is  compelled  to  employ,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
times  in  wl)icli  his  dnnnaiis  pernona  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  :  at  the  same  time  there  is,  in  the  present  instance,  just  a 
suilicient  mixture  of  foreign  and  antiquated  phraseology,  to  fix 
the  reader's  attention  upon  the  circumstance,  and  to  give  the 
nieilium  employed,  the  awkwardness  of  translation.  The  extent 
of  this  disadvantage  can  l>e  judged  of  only  by  calling  to  mind 
how  much  of  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the  dialogue  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  arise  from  the  recognised 
|>eculiaritics  of  provincial  idiom,  and  the  comic  force  of  quaint 
or  familiar  turns  of  expression.  We  could  point  out  more  than 
one  of  the  ideal  actors,  who  is  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  individuality  and  importance. 
The  character  of  tlic  Jester  in  Ivanhoe,  is  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  in  the  Tale  ;  strange  to  say,  however,  it  is  an  interest  of 
an  iieroic  kind,  arising  from  the  touching  display  of  bis  fidelity  to 
his  master,  and  his  other  very  singular  good  qualities.  Hw 
appropriate  excellence  as  a  professed  humourist,  is  very  tolerably 
vindicated  by  the  occasional  sallies  of  bis  wit ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
best  efforts,  he  is,  take  him  altogether,  an  exceedingly  less  amusing 
and  less  comic  personage  than  either  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
nr  Dousterswivel,  or  Dominie  Sampson.  In  a  pure  romance, 
the  modern  flavour  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  remote  times,  is  not  felt  to  be  a  discre¬ 
pancy  ;  but  tiie  present  work  has  for  its  design,  in  common  with 
all  the  inimitable  productions  of  its  Author,  to  present  to  us, 
with  antiquarian  fidelity,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 
Every  part,  therefore,  must  be  in  more  than  dramatic  consis¬ 
tency  ;  every  thing  bordering  upon  palpable  anaclironism,  must 
be  carefully  avoided  ;  and  although  the  language  ^  must  not  be 
^  exclusively  obsolete  and  uointelligible,*  yet  ^  no  word  or  turn 
*  of  phraseology  betraying  an  origin  directly  modern,*  is,  if  pot- 
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Bible,  to  be  admitted  into  the  composition.  AH  that  the  roikiance* 
ivriter  is  concerned  to  make  us  believe,  is,  that  the  events  be 
details,  took  place  in  the  order  and  under  the  circumstances 
described,  and  that  the  parties  whose  names  are  ^iven,  had  an 
existence,  and  did  and  said  in  substance  the  thint;^  ascribed  to 
their  agency.  But  the  Author  of  Ivauhoe,  not  content  with  this, 
aims  to  produce  the  conviction  in  his  readers,  that  the  person¬ 
alises  of  the  tale  performed  their  part  in  a  s|>eci(ic  manner,  and 
used  certain  specitic  inodes  of  speech  ;  that  the  events  recorded 
not  merely  took  place,  but  took  place  under  such  and  such  mi-  j 
nutely  defined  peculiarities  of  scene  and  circumstance.  The  i 
consequence  is,  that  the  moment  the  antiquary  is  at  fault,  the 
pseudo- historian  is  detected  in  his  forgeries  ;  every  incongruity 
in  the  narrative,  operates  ns  an  impeachment  of  his  testimony  ; 
the  costume  which  the  actors  have  borrowed  from  ancient  times, 
is  perceiveil  to  be  the  only  thing  which  claims  athnity  with 
reality  ;  and  while  we  admire  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  Writer,  no  other  impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  than 
that  of  a  pageant  or  a  masqueratle. 

It  is  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  all  historical  romances,  that  they 
attempt  to  combine  two  opposite  kinds  of  interest ;  that  arising 
from  general  views  of  society  connected  with  moral  and  political 
considerations,  and  implying  a  certain  degree  of  abstraction, 
which  is  the  proper  interest  of  history,  and  that  resulting  from 
an  engrossing  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  which  is  the  appropriate  charm  of  fictitious  narrative. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  historian,  by  deviating  into  the 
province  of  the  biographer,  succeeils  in  bespeaking  a  very 
strong  feeling  of  interest  on  behalf  of  some  favourite  hero ;  but 
neither  the  design  nor  the  excellence  of  history  consists  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any  such  eflect  iqion  the  feelings  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination.  The  effect,  however,  is  still  in  suflicient  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  the  general  narrative,  the  mind  being  in  either 
case  occupied  with  realities.  In  the  state  of  feeling  requisite  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  fiction,  the  realities  of  history 
can,  on  the  contrary,  please  only  as  they  are  disguised  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  give  them  the  power  of  acting  upon  the  ima¬ 
gination.  The  sole  purpose  which  they  are  adapted  to  serve, 

IS,  to  lend  an  appearance  of  verity  to  the  supposititious  details 
which  are  built  upon  them  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  occupy  the  mere  back- ground,  so  as  never  to  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  distinct  attention.  But  in  that  anomalous 
sort  of  production  which  is  per|)etually  hovering  between  history 
and  romance  without  possessing  the  genuine  cliaracter  of  either, 
the  illusion  is  never  complete :  the  grand  facts  of  history  are 
perpetually  forcing  themselves  upon  the  recollection  in  all  their 
unromantic  truth  and  moral  importance,  while  a  coro|>etitor 
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interest  to  whicli  the  imai^mation  is  quite  disposed  to  yield,  is 
ever  solicitinij  the  feeling,  and  awakening  emotions  of  an  op¬ 
posite  nature.  We  think  that  if  the  readers  of  such  works  were 
at  suflieient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  operation  of  their  own  minds 
under  the  excitation  of  perusal,  they  would  find  that  they  never 
entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  fiction,  except  when  they  fairly 
lost  sight  of  the  history. 

The  historical  plays  of  Shaks|>earc  may  seem  to  require  our 
notice  as  a  grand  exception  to  this  remark.  The  fact  is,  that 
they  please,  not  as  romance,  hut  as  history  :  the  illusion  is  com- 
]>lcte,  but  it  is  produced  by  difteiH'nt  means  from  those  employed 
by  the  Novelist ;  and  the  high  tragic  interest  which  is  for  the 
most  part  excited  by  the  graver  scenes  of  the  great  Dramatist, 
bears  a  much  nearer  relation  to  wliat  the  same  scenes  in  real  life 
would  produce,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  species  of  fiction. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  charm  of  the  language,  a  ml  the  beauty  and 
elevation  of  the  sentiment,  qualities  substantially  real,  have  no 
small  share  in  the  efiect  produced  upon  the  imagination. 

A  comparison  has  been  more  than  indirectly  suggested  be¬ 
tween  Shakspeare  and  the  Autlior  of  Waverley.  No  better  il¬ 
lustration  could  have  been  furnished  than  that  with  which  the 
Novelist  has  himself  supplied  us  in  Ivanhoe,  for  the  purpose  of 
|>ointing  out  the  extent  of  the  ditterence.  Shakspeare  is  all 
true  ;  lie  is  always  true  to  nature,  and  where  he  difiers  from  tho 
truth  of  history,  it  is  only  by  strong  and  repeated  efforts  that  tho 
mind  can  disengage  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  his  authority.  In 
the  delineation  of  the  Scottish  and  (iaelic  national  characters,  tho 
Author  of  the  Novels  is  equally  faithful,  and,  within  a  certain 
range,  the  power  of  observation  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  that 
mighty  creative  genius  which  made  Shakspeare  free  of  the 
universe.  Nothing  since  Hamlet  and  Falstalf  took  their  place 
among  the  real  existences  of  history,  has  ever  approached  so 
near  to  those  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  in  individuality  and 
verisimilitude,  as  some  of  the  familiar  personages  in  these  tales. 
Ihit  we  must  not  confound  the  description  of  talent,  any  more 
than  the  degree  of  talent,  which  has  originated  the  latter,  with 
the  comprcliensive  genius  of  the  great  Expositor  of  Nature. 

Ivanhoe  is  perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  of  all  our  Author’s 
productions ;  hut  in  those  respects  in  which  it  was  an  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  failure.  It  professes  to  ne  a 
romance ;  but  the  talents  of  the  Author  are  not  adapted  to 
romance- writing,  lie  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  destitute  of  the 
requisite  enthusiasm.  The  writer  of  a  romance  must  at  least 
seem  to  be  in  earnest,  and  by  this  means  he  may  succeed  in 
engaging  the  reader’s  attention  to  his  narrative,  how  improbable 
soever  it  may  be,  and  how  foreign  soever  the  events  to  his  ex- 
IHjrience.  A  sort  of  reflected  belief  is  awakened  by  the  recital 
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of  wondcm  viWich  arc  known  to  have  exerte<l  on  the  minds 
of  others  the  eftcct  of  reality,  provided  there  is  nothing  in  the 
air  and  manner  of  (he  reciter  to  counteract  it.  Our  Author 
refers  to  (he  goblin  tale  written  by  Horace  Walpole,  ‘  which  tins 
*  thrilled  many  a  bosom,'  and  it  furnishes  an  instance  in  point. 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  is  so  admirable  an  imitation  of  the  old 
romances,  that  it  passes  with  the  reader,  not  simply  as  a  record 
of  the  times  to  which  it  relates,  but  as  a  prodnetion  of  those 
times;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  enchanted  casque,  which, 
viewed  as  a  modern  fiction,  would  be  too  palpably  false  to 
awaken  any  sensation  of  terror,  is  an  incident  perfectly  pro|KT 
and  highly  impressive.  In  like  manner,  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
IVlinstrel  derives  from  the  character  of  the  imaginary  bard,  a 
charm  which  none  of  the  subsequent  poems  of  the  same  Author 
possess.  'The  authenticity  of  tales  of  grainaryc  and  witchcraft, 
is  quite  equal  to  that  of  (he  more  plausible  fictions  about  damsels 
and  warriors;  and  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  credibility  which 
resiHHMi\ely  attach  to  them,  that  circumstance  can  make  no 
rliflercnce,  when  there  is,  in  either  case,  absolutely  no  ground  of 
belief,  but  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  those  persons  by  whom  they  were  alike  received 
with  implicit  credulity. 

If  there  be  any  justice  in  these  remarks,  it  will  be.sufTicient  to 
any,  that  Ivunhoe  has  no  pretensions  to  the  character,  of  an 
ancient  legend :  it  has  none  of  the  musty  odour  of  antiquity 
about  it.  The  diction  of  the  narrative  is  unaflectedly  modern; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  dialogue  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  give  an 
antique  cast  to  the  phraseology.  Instead  of  the  grave  and 
somewhat  dignified  style  in  which  it  behooved  the  celebrator  of 
ancient  deeds  of  chivalry  to  describe  such  high  achievements, 
a  vein  of  facctiousnoss  runs  through  the  com|)osition,  which  is 
not  always  in  unison  with  good  taste;  and  the  Author  through¬ 
out  the  narrative,  takes  especial  care  to  keep  himself  distinct 
from  the  subjects  of  the  fiction,  ever  and  anon  pretending  to 
translate  from  the  language  of  the  original,  or  inserting  paren¬ 
thetical  notes  and  reflections,  such  as  might  l>c  looked  for  in  a 
genuine  and  veritable  history.  The  effect  of  this,  is  positively 
bad;  and  the  alternate  description  and  dialogue  present  a 
8(X'cies  of  patchwork,  which  has  neither  beauty,  nor  apparent 
necessity,  nor  correctness  to  recommend  it.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  Tale  which  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  dramatic, 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  the  personages  arc  very  finely 
discriminated;  all  this  we  readily  admit;  but  what  we  complain 
of,  and  what  we  think  most  readers  on  a  cool  perusal  will  per¬ 
ceive  to  be  matter  of  just  complaint,  is,  that  the  Author  has  not 
given  us  either  genuine  romance  or  genuine  history;  he  has 
furnished  us  with  neither  a  memoir  nor  a  legend  of  the  times, 
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— oortQinly  \tlth  notliiniif  lhat  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  livinf( 
niaiuiern  of  our  ancestors,  beyond  what  may  easily  be  picked  out 
of  the  History  of  Knp^land,  except  as  to  a  few  points  of  costume; 
nor  yet  with  a  work  of  ]nirc  entrancing  fiction ;  but  with  that 
inoMurrcl  sort  of  production,  an  historical  novel, — as  inferior  in 
point  of  interest  (we  do  not  say  in  point  of  merit)  to  the  Castle 
ol*  Otranto,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  as  it  is  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid,  or  the  iiiiinitahle  FVoissarf. 

In  conforinity  to  eipiUahle  custom,  we  shall  now  prociMHl, 
without  further  proloijue,  to  select  a  few  extracts  from  the  work 
before  us,. which  we  shall  leave  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
toiiriiament  is,  uiiqiiestioDably,  one  of  the  very  best  thiu«;s  in 
the  Tale,  hut  its  length  will  preelude  our  giving  the  whole  of 
the  scene. 

*  The  scene  was  sineularly  romantic.  On  the  verpe  of  a  wood, 
which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ashby,  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  meadow  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf,  surround¬ 
ed  on  one  side  by  the  forest,  and  fringed  on  tlie  other  by  straggling 
oak-trees,  some  of  which  had  grown  to  an  immense  size.  The  ground, 
as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martial  display  which  was  intended, 
sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a  level  bottom,  which  was 
inclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong  palisades,  forming  a  space  of  a  quar^ 
ter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  os  broad.  The  form  was 
square,  save  that  the  corners  were  considerably  rounded  off,  in  order 
to  afford  more  convenience  for  the  spectators.  The  openings  for  the 
entry  of  the  combatants  were  at  tbe  northern  and  southern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough 
to  admit  tw  o  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals  were 
stationed  two  heralds,  attended  by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuivants, 
and  a  strong  body  of  mcn-at-arms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this 
martial  game. 

•  On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by  a  natural 
elevation  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions, 
adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the  chosen  colour  of  the 
five  knights  challengers.  The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same 
colour.  Before  each  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight 
by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  beside  rt  stood  his  squire,  quaintly 
disguised  as  a  savage  or  sylvan  man,  or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress, 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  master,  and  the  character  w  hich  he  was 
pleased  to  assume  during  the  game.  The  central  pavilion,  os  the 
place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbcrt,  whose 
renown,  in  all  games  of  chivalry,  no  less  than  his  connection  with  the 
knights  who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occasioned 
him  to  be  eagerly  received  in  the  company  of  the  challengers,  and 
even  adopted  as  a  chief.  On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those 
of  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf  and  Richard  dc  Malvoisin,  and  on  the 
other  was  the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de  Glcntmesnil,  a  noble  baron  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  hi 
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the  time  of'  the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  William  Kufus.  Ralph  de 
Vipont,  a  Knight  of'  St.  John  of' Jerusalem,  who  had  some  ancient 
pOHsessions  at  u  place  called  Heather,  near  Ashby-de*la-Zouche, 
occupied  the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance  into  the  lists,  a 
gently  sloping  passage,  ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform 
on  which  the  tents  were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by  a 
palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  pavilions, 
and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at-arms. 

‘  The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a  similar  entrance 
of  tliirtv  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of  whicli  w’as  a  large  inclosed 
space  for  such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
challengers,  behind  w  hich  were  placed  tents  containing  refreshments 
of  every  kind  for  their  accommodation,  with  armourers,  farriers,  and 
other  attendants  in  readiness  to  give  their  services  wherever  they 
might  be  necessary. 

‘  The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  temporary 
galleries  spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accommodated  with 
cushions  for  the  convenience  of  those  ladies  and  nobles  who  were 
expected  to  attend  upon  the  tournament.  A  narrow  space,  betwixt 
these  galleries  and  the  lists,  gave  accommodation  for  yeomanry  and 
spectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  promiscuous  inuUitude 
arranged  themselves  upon  large  banks  of  turf  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  enabled 
them  to  look  over  the  galleries  and  obtain  a  fair  view*  into  the  lists, 
iiesides  the  accommodation  which  these  stations  atforded,  many 
hundreds  had  perched  themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which 
surrounded  the  meadow’,  and  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at 
some  distance,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

•  It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arrangement, 
that  one  gallery  in  the  very  centre  ot’  the  eastern  side  of  the  lists, 
imd  consequently  exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  shock  of 
the  conihat  mu^t  take  place,  was  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more 
richly  deeoratetl,  and  graced  by  a  sort  of  throne  and  eanopyi  on 
whicli  the  royal  arms  were  emblazoned.  Squires,  pages,  and  yeomen 
in  ricli  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of  honour,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  for  IViuce  John  and  his  attendants.  Opposite  to  this  royal 
gallery  w'as  another,  elevated  to  the  same  height  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lists;  and  more  gaily,  if  less  sumptuously  decorated,  than  that 
destined  for  the  l*rince  himself.  A  train  of  pages  and  of  young 
maidens,  the  most  beautiful  who  could  be  selected,  gaily  dressed  in 
fancy  habits  of  green  and  pink,  surrounded  a  throne  decorated  with 
the  same  colours.  .Among  pennons  and  flags  bearing  wounded  hearts, 
burning  hearts,  bleeding  hearts,  hows  and  quivers,  and  all  the  com¬ 
mon  place  emblems  of  tlie  triumphs  of  Cupid,  a  blazoned  inscription 
informed  the  spectators  that  tins  seat  of  honour  was  dcsigncii  for 
Itoyne  dc  la  llcaulle  ft  dfs  Amours.  Rut  wlio  the  Queen  ot 
Reauty  and  of  I.ove  was  to  prove,  no  one  was  prepared  to  guess.' 

‘  .\t  length  the  harriers  were  opened,  and  nvc  knights,  chosen  by 
lot,  advanced  slow  ly  into  the  area ;  a  single  champion  riding  in  fronti 
and  the  other  four  following  in  pair.s.  .All  were  splendiJiy  armed, 
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®nd  niy  Saxon  autliority  (in  the  Warilour  Manuicript.)  records  at 
great  length  their  devices,  their  colours,  and  the  oinhroidery  of  their 
horse  trappings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  on  these  suhjecu. 
To  borrow  lines  from  u  contemporary  |)oet,  who  has  written  but  too 
little — 

The  knights  arc  dust. 

And  tlieir  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

*  1'hcir  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  fn)m  the  walls  of  their 
castles.  Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and  shat¬ 
tered  ruins — the  place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  more* 
nay,  many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and  been  forgotten  in  the 
very  land  which  they  occupied,  with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  pro¬ 
prietors  and  feudal  lords.  What  then  would  it  avail  the  reader  to 
know'  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols  of  their  martial  rank! 

‘  Now',  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which  awaited 
their  names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced  through  the  lists,  re¬ 
straining  their  fiery  steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move  slowly, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the 
grace  and  dexterity  of  the  riders.  As  the  procession  entered  the  lists, 
the  sound  of  a  w'ild  Barbaric  music  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents 
of  the  challengers,  where  the  performers  were  concealed.  It  was  of 
eastern  origin,  having  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land:  and  the 
mixture  of  the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once,  and 
dehance,  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced.  With  the  eyes  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the  five  knights 
advanced  up  to  the  platform  upon  which  tiie  tents  of  the  challengers 
stood,  and  there  separating  themseives,  each  touched  slightly,  and 
with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he 
wished  to  oppose  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  general 
— nay,  many  of  the  higher,  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies, 
were  rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of 
courtesy.  For  the  same  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  the  present  day, 
applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  tragedies,  were  then  interested  in  a 
tournament  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
champions  engaged. 

*  Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  champions  re¬ 
treated  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they  remained  drawn  up 
in  a  line ;  while  the  challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  headed  by  Brian  de  Bois-(iuilbert,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  platform,  and  opposed  themselves  individually  to 
the  knights  who  had  touched  their  respective  shields. 

‘  At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out  against 
each  other  at  full  gallop,  and  such  was  the  superior  dexterity  or  eood 
fortune  of  the  challengers,  that  those  opposed  to  Bois-duilbert,  Mal- 
voisin,  and  l'ront-de-Ba*uf\  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  antagonist  of 
(irant-Mesnil,  instead  of  bearing  his  lance- point  fair  against  the  crest 
of  his  enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct  line  as  to  break  his 
wca^mn  athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent — a  circumstance  which 
was  accounted  more  disgraceful  than  being  actually  uidiorscd;  be- 
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cause  the  one  mi^ht  happen  from  accident,  whereas  the  other  evinced 
awkivardness  and  want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  ot  the 
horse.  The  filth  knight  alone  maintained  the  honour  of  his  party, 
and  parted  fairly  with  the  Knight  of  Sr.  John,  both  splintering  their 
lances  without  advantage  on  either  bide. 

*  The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  licialds,  and  the  clangour  of  the  trunipcts,  announced  the  triumph 
of  the  •victors  and  the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The  former  re¬ 
treated  to  their  pavilions,  and  the  latter,  gathering  themselves  up  as 
they  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree 
with  their  victors  concerning  the  redemption  of  their  arms  and  their 
horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  tne  tournament,  they  had  for¬ 
feited.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  13J — ^9. 

The  siege  of  tl»e  castle  of  Torquilstone  by  (ho  Black  Knight 
and  his  strange  ally,  Locksley,  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  heroic 
outlaws,  is  unothc  r  of  those  admirably  painted  scenes  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  master  hand.  Wilfrid  of  Ivanlioe,  wounded  and  a  pri¬ 
soner,  is  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  pain.  II is  attendant  is  a  lovely 
Jewess,  the  magnuiiimuus  heroine  of  the  tale,  upon  the  delincr 
ation  of  whose  character,  the  Author  has  bestowed  bis  very  best 
clTorts. 

*  “  And  I  must  lie  hero  like  a  bedridden  monk,”  exclaimed  Ivan- 
hoc,  “  while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played  out 
by  the  hand  of  otheis! — Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind 
maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath 
— Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the 
storm.” 

‘  With  patient  cournge,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had 
rmnloyed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca' again  took  post  at  the  lattice, 
sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  bcncuth. 

*  “  Wliat  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?’*  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

‘  “  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows,  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle 
mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them.” 

‘  •*  That  cannot  endure,”  said  Ivanhoe;  “if  they  press  not  right 
on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archcry  may  avail 
but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  knight  of 
the  fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  sec  how  he  bears  himself;  for  as  the 
leader  is,  so  w  ill  his  followers  be.” 

‘  •*  I  see  him  not,”  said  Rebecca. 

*  “  Foul  craven  !’*  exclaimed  Ivanhoe  ;  “  does  he  blench  from  tlie 
helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest?” 

*  “  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !”  said  Rebecca,  “  I  see  him 
row  ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  bar¬ 
bican. — They  pull  clown  the  pilty  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the 
barriers  with  axes — Ills  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the 
throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain — They  have  made  a 
breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back ! — Front- 
dc-B(tuf  heads  the  defenders,  1  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press. 
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They  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  U  disputed  hand  to 
hanii  and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  tierce 
tides — the  conHict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds,** 

‘  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  en¬ 
dure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

‘  “  Look  forth,  again,  Hcbecca,**  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause 
of  her  retiring;  “  the  archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since 
they  are  now  lighting  hand  to  hand — Look  again,  there  is  now  Jess 
danger.** 

‘  Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed, 
“  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  Front-de-lkeuf  and  the  l>Uck  Knight 
light  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers, 
who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife— Heaven  strike  w’ith  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive  !**  She  tlicn  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  exclaimed,  “  He  is  down  ! — he  is  down  !** 

*  “  Who  is  down  ?”  cried  Ivanhoe;  “for  our  dear  Lady’s  sake,  tell 
me  which  has  fallen  ?” 

*  “  The  Black  Knight,”  answered  Rebecca,  faintly ;  then  instantly 
again  shouted  witli  joyful  eagerncs.s  — “  But  no — but  no  t — the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed  ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  hghts  as  if 
there  were  twenty  men’s  strength  in  his  single  arm— His  sword  is 
broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front-de- 
Ba-uf  with  blow  on  blow' — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak 
under  the  steel  of  the  woodman- he  falls — he  falls !” 

‘  “  Fronl-de-Boeuf!”  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

‘  ••  Front-de-Ba*uf,”  answered  the  Jewess;  his  men  rush  to  the 
rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their  united  force  compels 
the  champion  to  pause — They  drag  Front-dc-Bieuf  within  the  walls. 

*  “  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not?”  said 
ivanhoe. 

‘  ”  They  have— they  have— and  they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon 
the  outer  wall ;  sonic  plant  ladders,  some  sw'arm  like  bees,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go  stones, 
beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  hear 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  place  in  the  assault — 
Great  God  I  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be 
thus  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  1” 

‘  “  Think  not  of  that,”  replied  Ivanhoe;  “  this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts. — Who  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ?’* 

*  “  The  ladders  arc  thrown  down,”  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ; 
“  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles— Thu 
besieged  have  the  better.” 

*  Saint  Gt^orge  strike  for  us,”  said  the  Knight ;  ”  do  the  false 
.yeomen  give  way  ;’* 

« (c  !”  exclaimed  Rebecca,  “  they  bear  themselves  right  yeo- 
inanly — the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — 
the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all 
the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down 
on  the  bold  champion — he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were 
tbistle-dQwn  or  feathers,” 
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‘  **  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,”  said  Ivanhoci  raising  himself  joyfully 
on  his  couch,  **  methought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  that 
might  do  sucii  a  deed.” 

•  “  The  postern  gate  shakes,”  continued  Rebecca;  “  it  crashes — 
it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in — the  out-work  is  won — Oh 
Ciod! — they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw 
them  into  the  inout — O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that 
cun  resist  no  longer  !” 

‘  “  The  bridge — the  bridge  whicli  communicates  with  the  castle — 
have  they  won  tliat  pass?”  exclaimed  Ivunboe. 

‘  “  No,”  replied  Rebecca,  “  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank 
on  w  hich  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  late  of  the 
others — Alas !  1  see  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory 
than  upon  buttle.” 

‘  “  What  do  they  now,  maiden  said  Ivanhoc;  ”  look  forth  yet 
again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.” 

•  “  It  is  over  for  the  time,”  said  Rebecca;  ”  our  friends  strengthen 
themselves  within  the  out-work  which  they  have  mastered,  and  it 
affords  them  so  good  u  shelter  from  the  foemen’s  shot,  that  the  garri¬ 
son  only  bestow'  a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  us  if  rather 
to  disquiet  than  efl'ectually  injure  them.” 

‘  “  ()ur  friends,”  saiil  Wilfrid,  “  will  surely  not  abandon  an  enter- 
prize  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained. — O  no  !  I  will  put 
my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  has  rent  heart  of-oak  and  bars 
of  iron.*— Singular,”  he  again  muttered  to  himself,  ”  if  there  be  two 
who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  derring’do — a  fettcr-lock,  and  a  sliacklc- 
bolt  on  a  field  sable — what  may  that  mean  ? — seest  thou  nought  else, 
Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  knight  may  be  distinguished  ?” 

‘  “  Nothing,’’  said  the  Jewess ;  all  about  him  is  black  as  the  wing 
of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him  further — 
but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in  battle,  methinks 
1  could  know  him  again  among  a  thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to 
the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than 
mere  strength,  there  seems  us  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
champion  were  given  to  every  blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies, 
(lod  a.s.soilzie  him  of  the  sin  of  bloodshed  ! — it  is  fearful,  yet  magnifi¬ 
cent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over 
hundreds.”  ’  Vol.  II.  pp.  ‘JDl — 301. 

The  dealh-scene  of  Front  de  Bauif  is  not  half  so  thrilling  as 
tliat  of  old  Duinhiedikes,  nor  does  the  Saxon  maniac,  Ulrica, 
horrible  even  to  disgiisline^  us  is  the  whole  conception,  equal  in 
siihlimity  the  charact!  r  of  old  Elspeth  in  the  Antiquary.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  historic  truth  of  terrible  realities  like  those  to 
wliich  we  are  at  present  alluding,  forms  no  apology  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  (hem  into  Romance.  Our  last  specimen  must  be, 
the  trial  of  Uehecea  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

•  At  this  period  of  the  trial,  the  Grand  Master  commanded  Rohccca 
to  unveil  herself.  Opening  her  lips  for  the  first  lime,  she  replied 
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palientlvj  but  with  dignity, — That  it  wa*  not  tlic  wont  of  the  daugh* 
UTS  ot  her  people  to  uncover  their  faces  when  alone  in  an  nsseniuly 
of  strangers.**  The  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  softness  of  her 
reply,  impressed  on  the  audience  a  sentiment  of  pity  and  sympathy. 
But  Beauiuanoir,  in  whose  mind  the  suppression  of  each  feeling  of 
humanity  which  could  interfere  with  his  imagined  duty,  was  a  virtue 
oi*  itself,  repeated  his  commands  that  his  victim  should  be  unveiled. 
The  guards  were  about  to  remove  her  veil  accordingly,  when  she 
stood  up  before  the  (irand  Master  and  said,  “  Nay,  but  for  the  love 
of  your  own  daughters — Alas,**  she  said,  recollecting  herself,  “  ye 
have  no  daughters ! — hut  for  tlie  remembrance  of  your  mothers— for 
the  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not  be  thus 
handled  in  your  presence  ;  it  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be  disrobed  by 
such  rude  grooms.  1  will  obey  you,**  she  added,  with  an  cxnressioii 
of  patient  sorrow  in  her  voice,  which  had  almost  melted  the  ncart  of 
Beaumanoir  himself ;  **  ye  are  elders  among  your  people,  and  at 
your  command  I  will  shew  the  features  of  an  ill-futed  maiden.** 

*  She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance  in 
which  hashfulness  contended  with  dignity.  Her  exceeding  beauty 
excited  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and  the  younger  knights  told  each 
other  with  their  eyes,  in  silent  correspondence,  that  Brian's  best 
u^)ulogy  was  in  the  power  of  her  real  charms,  rather  than  of  her  ima¬ 
ginary  witchcratl.* 

*  The  two  men-at-arms,  w'ith  whom  Albert  Malvoisin  had  not  failed 
to  communicate  upon  the  import  of  their  testimony,  were  now  called 
forward.  Though  both  w'ere  hardened  and  inHexible  villains,  the  sight 
of  the  captive  maiden,  ns  well  as  her  exceeding  beauty,  at  the  Brst 
appeared  to  stagger  them ;  hut  an  expressive  glance  from  the  Precep¬ 
tor  of  Templestowe  restored  them  to  their  clogged  composure ;  and 
they  delivered,  with  a  precision  which  would  have  seemed  suspicious 
to  more  favourable  judges,  circumstances  either  altogether  fictitious, 
or  trivial  and  natural  in  themselves,  hut  rendered  pregnant  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  exaggerated  manner  in  which  they  were  told,  and  the 
sinister  commentary  which  the  witnesses  added  to  the  facts.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  evidence  would  have  been,  in  modern  days,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes — those  which  were  immaterial,  and  those  which 
were  actually  and  physically  imi)08sihle.  But  both  were,  in  those 
ignorant  and  superstitious  times,  easily  credited  as  proofs  of  guilt. — 
The  tirat  class  set  forth,  that  Rebecca  was  heard  to  mutter  to  herself 
in  an  unknown  tongue — that  the  songs  she  sung  by  fits  were  of  a 
strangely  sweet  sound,  which  mode  the  cars  of  the  hearer  tingle,  and 
his  heart  throb — that  she  spoke  at  times  to  herself,  and  seemed  to 
look  upward  for  a  reply — that  her  garments  were  of  a  strange  and 
mystic  form,  unlike  those  of  women  of  good  repute— that  she  had 
rings  impressed  with  cahalisticil  devices,  and  that  strange  characters 
were  embroidered  on  her  veil. 

*  All  these  circumstances,  so  natural  and  so  trivial,  were  gravely 
listened  to  as  proofs,  or,  at  least,  as  affording  strong  suspicions  that 
Kebccca  had  unlaw  ful  correspondence  with  mystical  powers.’ 
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*  The  Grand  Master  had  collected  the  suffrages,  and  now  in  a  ao- 
lemn  tone  demanded  of  Rchrcca  what  she  had  to  say  against  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation,  which  lie  was  about  to  pronounce. 

*  “  To  invoke  your  pity,*’  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  with  a  voice  some¬ 
what  tremulous  with  emotion,  **  would,  I  urn  aware,  be  as  useless  as  I 
should  hold  it  mean.  To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
another  religion,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  acknowledged  Founder 
of  both  our  faiths,  were  also  unavailing  ;  to  plead  that  many  things 
which  these  men  (whom  may  Heaven  pardon!)  have  spoken  against 
me  are  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little,  since  you  believe  in  their 
possibility ;  and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me  to  explain,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  my  dress,  language,  and  manners,  are  those  of  my  peo¬ 
ple —  I  had  well  nigh  said  of  iny  country,  but  alas!  we  have  no  coun¬ 
try.  Nor  w  ill  1  even  vindicate  myself  at  the  expence  of  my  oppressor, 
w  ho  stands  there  listening  to  the  fictions  and  surmises  which  seem  to 
convert  the  tyrant  into  the  v»ctim.— God  be  judge  between  him  and 
tnc  !  but  rather  would  1  submit  to  ten  such  deaths  as  your  pleasure 
may  denounce  against  me,  than  listen  to  the  suit  which  that  man  of 
Belial  h  as  urged  upon  me —  friendless,  defenceless,  and  his  prisoner. 
But  he  is  of  your  own  faith,  aiul  his  lightest  afhnnance  would  weigh 
down  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  the  distressed  Jewess.  1  wilt 
not  therefore  return  to  himself  the  charge  brought  against  me — but  to 
himself — Yes,  Brian  do  Bois  Guilbert,  tothyself  1  appeal,  whether  these 
accusations  are  not  false  ?  ns  monstrous  and  calumnious  us  they  are 
deadly 

*  There  was  a  pause  ;  all  eyes  turned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  Ho 
was  silent. 

*  “  Speak,”  she  said,  “  if  thou  art  a  man— if  thou  art  a  Christian^ 
5peak  ! — I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  w  hich  thou  dost  wear,  by  the 
name  thou  dost  inherit — by  the  kiughthood  thou  dost  vaunt — by  tlie 
honour  of  thy  mother — by  the  tomb*  and  the  bones  of  thy  father — I 
conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these  things  true 

‘  “  Answer  her,  brother,”  said  the  (irand  Master,  “  if  the  Fmemy 
with  whom  thou  dost  wrestle  will  give  thee  power.” 

‘  In  fact,  Bois-Guilhert  seemei!  agitated  by  contending  passions, 
which  almost  convulsed  his  features,  and  it  was  with  n  constrained 
voice  that  at  last  he  replied,  looking  to  Rebecca, — ”  The  scroll !— the 
scroll !” 

‘  “  Ay,”  said  Bcaumanoir,  “  this  is  indeed  testimony — the  victim 
of  her  w  itcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal  scroll,  the  spell  inscribed  on 
which  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  his  silence.” 

‘  But  Rebecca  put  another  interpretation  on  the  words  extorted  as 
it  w’cre  from  Bois-Guilbert,  and  glancing  her  eye  upon  the  slip  of 
parchment  which  she  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  she  read  written 
thereupon  in  the  Arabian  character.  Demand  a  Champion  !  The  mur¬ 
muring  commentary  which  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  strange 
reply  of  Bois-Guilbert,  gave  Rebecca  leisure  to  examine  and  instantly 
to  destroy  the  scroll,  ns  she  thought  unobserved.  When  the  whisper 
had  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  spoke. 

*  **  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  tlie  evidence  of  this 
unhappy  knight,  for  w  horn,  as  we  well  perceive)  the  Enemy  is  yet  too 
powerf^.  Host  thou  aught  else  to  say?” 
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‘  **  There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me/*  saitl  Uebeccay 

even  by  your  own  tierce  laws.  Life  has  been  misenib!e~-iniferable« 
at  least,  of  late — but  1  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  Gotl,  while  he 
affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it.  1  deny  this  charge — I  main¬ 
tain  my  innocence,  and  I  declare  the  ftdsehood  of  this  accusation — I 
challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  bv  combat,  and  will  appear  by  my 
champion.” 

‘  ”  And  who,  Rebecca,”  replied  the  Grand  Master,  ••  will  lay  lance 
in  rest  for  a  sorceress? — who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ?*' 

*  “  God  will  raise  me  up  a  champion,”  said  Itebecca — ”  It  cannot 
be  that  in  merry  F.nglaiul — the  hospitable,  the  generous,  the  free, 
w  liere  so  many  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  honour,  there  sliall 
not  be  found  one  to  fight  for  justice.  Rut  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge 
the  trial  by  combat — there  lies  my  gage.** 

*  She  took  her  embroidered  glove  from  her  hand,  and  Hung  it  down 
before  the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of  mingled  simplicity  and  dignity, 
which  excited  universal  surprise  and  admiration.* 

*  Kven  Lucas  Bcaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the  mien  and 
appearance  of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  originally  a  cruel  or  even  a  ae- 
vere  man  ;  but  w  ith  passions  by  nature  cold,  and  with  a  high,  though 
mistaken,  sense  of  duty,  his  heart  had  been  gradually  hardened  by  the 
ascetic  life  w  hich  he  pursued,  the  supreme  power  w  hich  he  enjoyed, 
and  the  supposed  necessity  of  subduing  infidelity  and  eradicating  he¬ 
resy,  which  he  conceived  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him.  His  features 
relaxed  in  their  usual  severity  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  creature 
before  him,  alone,  unfriended,  and  defeniling  herself  with  so  much 
spirit  and  courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice,  as  doubting  whence 
arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  which  on  such  occasions  used 
to  resemble  in  hardness  the  steel  of  his  sword.  At  length  he  spoke. 

*’  **  Damsel,”  he  said,  **  if  the  pity  1  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any 
practice  thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  guilt.  But  I 
rather  judge  it  the  kinder  feelings  of  nature  which  grieves  that  so 
goodly  a  form  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdition.  Repent,  my  daugh¬ 
ter — confess  thy  w  itchcrafts — turn  thee  from  thine  evil  faith — embrace 
this  holy  emblem,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well  with  thee  here  and  hereaf¬ 
ter.  In  some  sisterhood  of  the  strictest  order,  shaft  thou  have  time 
for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and  that  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of.  This  do  and  live — what  has  the  law  of  Moses  done  for  thee  that 
thou  shuuldest  die  for  it  ?” 

*  “  It  was  the  law  of  iny  fathers,”  said  Rebecca  ;  ”  it  was  delivered 
in  thunders  and  in  storms  upon  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  in  cloud  and  in 
fire.  This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye  believe — it  is,  you  say,  recalled, 
but  so  my  teachers  have  not  taught  me.” 

*  ”  Let  our  chaplain,”  said  Bcaumanoir,  stand  forth,  and  tell 

this  obstinate  infidel** - 

‘  ”  Forgive  the  interruption,”  said  Rebecca,  meekly ;  I  am  a 
maiden,  unskilled  to  dispute  for  my  religion,  but  I  can  die  for  ft,  if  it 
be  God’s  will.— Let  me  pray  your  answer  to  my  demand  of  a  cham* 
pion.” 

*  ”  Give  me  her  glove,”  said  Beaumanoir.  ”  This  is  indeed,”  he 
.contlAued,  as  be  looked  at  the  flimsy  texture  and  slender  flogersy  **  a 
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•light  and  trail  gage  for  a  purpose  so  deadly — Seest  lliou,  liebccca, 
as  this  thin  and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gaunt¬ 
lets,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that  of  tlie  Temple,  for  it  is  our  Order  which 
thou  hast  defied.*’ 

‘  “  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,”  answ’ered  Rebecca,  “  and 
the  glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron.” 

*  “  'llien  thou  doest  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy  guilt,  and 
in  that  bold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made?” 

‘  I  do  persist,  noble  sir,”  answered  Rebecca. 

‘  “  So  be  it  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,”  said  the  Grand  Master; 
*  “  aud  may  God  shew  the  right !” 

*  “  Amen”  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and  the  word  was 
deeply  echoed  by  the  whole  assembly,’  pp.  I7i — S7. 


Art.  III.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mehxiah  :  an  Inquiry  wiih  a 
V^iew  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  tungiit  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  including  a  careful 
Kxamination  of  the  Kcv.  'I'hoinas  ISelshani’s  Calm  Inquiry,  and  of 
other  Unitarian  Works  on  the  same  Subject,  by  John  Pyc  Smith, 
D.  D.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii,  47*2.  Price  14s. 
London.  1818. 

declaration  niailc  by  the  Aiitlior  of  the  Calm  Inquiry,  is 
highly  remarkable,  especially  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  it  proi^eetls,  that ;  ^  profound  learning  and  metaphysical 

*  Buhtilty  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  settle  the  important 

*  question  coneerning  the  person  of  Christ.'  Nothing  can  be  more 

true  ;  it  is  a  point  upon  which  orthodox  controvertists  have  all 
along  been  insisting,  that  the  doctrjnes  of  the  New  Testament  are 
not  matters  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  so 
obscure  or  so  enigmatical  as  certain  modern  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation  would  imply  that  they  are;  and  that  a  jdain  Chris¬ 
tian  who  studies  the  Divine  message  on  which  he  builds  his  lio|>c 
of  salvation,  in  a  devout  reliance  on  that  Spirit  hy  which  it  was 
dictated,  has  no  occasion  whatever  to  concern  himself  with  dis¬ 
puted  texts,  and  various  readings,  and  supposed  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Unless  the  Scriptures  were  ineent  to  deceive,  aud  un¬ 
less  its  promises  are  fallacious,  he  possesses  means  of  arriving 
at  a  certain  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  to  which  the  aid  of 
human  wisdom  can  add  little.  He  needs  entertain  no  anxiety 
respecting  the  result  of  critical  researches,  and  collations  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  philological  inciuiries :  his  faith  rests  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole  sc(»pe  of  the  inspired  writings,  confirmed  hy 
the  harmony  of  its  doctrines  with  the  Divine  perfections,  and 
their  adaptation  to  his  own  experience.  Talk  to  him  of  settling 
the  question  concerning  the  |>erson  of  his  Saviour,  and — we 
readily  admit — he  will  not  be  prc|>ared  to  institute  a  *  calm  in- 
^  that  shall  have  IW  its  object  to  shake  the  very  fouudations 
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of  his  faith,  the  faitli  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  to 
reduce  Cliristianity  to  an  onii^iiiatical  niodihcatioD  of  simple 
Deism.  ‘  No  he  will  rcjdy,  ‘  1  reject  the  very  terms  with 

*  abhorrence.  Fhere  are  those  who  atVect  to  question  the  beiii^ 

<  of  a  (iud,  hut  shall  it  therefore  be  deemed  questionable  ?•— 

‘  'Miere  will  always  be  sceptics,  and  always  be  scolTers ;  and 

*  they  must  be  answered.  1  am  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  casuist, 

*  but  believing  as  1  do,  upon  what  ap|Mmrs  to  me  the  plain, 

*  unequivocal  import  of  the  Divine  testimony,  1  must  leave 

*  others  to  canvass  the  personal  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
coolly  to  try  the  merits  of  the  scheme  of  their  salvation.  I  be- 

^  lieve,  and  am  satisfied.*  Such  an  individual  would  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  honoured  with  the  designation  of  an  impartial  inquirer  ; 
but,  admitting  tliat  his  faith  is  sincerely  founded  on  the  Scripture 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  he  receives,  it  would  be  ditheult  to  dis¬ 
prove  his  claim  to  that  of  a  rational  believer.  And  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  his  belief  under  these  circninstances  should  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  Socinian  to  say,  that  his 
error  is  innocent,  and  will  be  harmless:  he  is  bound  to  explain 
bow  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  inspired  rule  of  faith  has,  in  all 
a^es  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  been  tho  cause,  and 
the  only  ude(|uate  cause,  of  a  prevalent  belief  which  he  assumes 
to  be  grossly  erroneous  ;  how  it  is  that,  while  other  corruptions 
have  originated  in  a  nci^lect  or  in  total  ignorance  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  this  pretended  error  has  spread  in  proportion  as  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  studied  and  circulated;  and  since  ^profound 

*  learning  and  metaphysical  subtilty,’  cannot  be  neci^sary  to 
determine  the  plain  import  of  the  volume  of  Revelation,  how  it 
is  reconcileable  with  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine  Au¬ 
thor,  that  the  unskilled  and  simple-hearted  reader  should  uni¬ 
formly  be  betrayed,  by  trusting  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers,  into  an  idolatrous  heresy. 

If  the  sacred  Scriptures  arc  a  suiheient  and  intellif^ible  rule 
of  faith,  if  they  are  competent  to  settle  the  im|>ortnnt  question 
at  issue  between  the  asserter  and  the  impufi^ner  of  our  Lord's 
personal  divinity,  the  persuasion  which  they  are  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  minds  of — to  say  the  least — the  immense  majority  of 
iutellii^ent  and  devout  believers,  must  of  necessity,  one  would 
imas^ine,  l>e  substantially  the  persuasion  which  tliey  were  in- 
tendcfl  to  inspire.  The  Socinian  denies  this  inference,  and  yeC 
lie  talks  of  the  whole  burden  of  proof  resting  with  the  believer! 
He  maintains  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  tench 
what,  in  cflect,  they  never  fail  to  teach, — that  between  the 
testimony  and  the  impression  produced  by  that  testimony,  there 
is  the  utmost  dissimilarity,  and  yet,  that  its  import  is  plain 
and  unequivocal !  He  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any  force  in  the 
argument  drawn  from  tliis  grand  iwactical  criterion  of  the  truth ; 
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yet,  while  disdainiiif'  as  requisites  in  llie  controversy,  profound 
learning  and  metaphysical  subtilty,  he  proposes  to  settle  the 
c|uestiou  dogmatically  by  the  aid  of  Biblical  criticism  ! 

But  although  the  qufistion,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
termed  a  question,  will  never  be  settled  by  either  logical  or  phi¬ 
lological  means,  an  important  oftice  is  assigne<l  to  the  Biblical 
controvertist.  Profound  learning  and  metaphysical  subtihy  are 
necessary  in  order  to  refute  the  false  glosses  and  the  bold  asser. 
lions  brought  forward  by  objectors  whose  learning  is  not  pro¬ 
found,  and  whose  reasonings  are  nothing  better  than  critical  or 
metaphysical  casuistry.  The  services  rendered  by  Biblical 
critics,  have  been  of  the  most  eminent  value.  To  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  more  ample  illustration  of  the  genuine  force  of 
the  Scripture  evidence;  and  by  their  labours  we  have  been  put 
ill  possession  of  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  fact,  that  when 
all  the  countless  variations  of  readings  which  con  be  detected  in 
manuscripts  and  versions,  all  the  real  or  pretended  corruptions 
of  the  sacred  text,  are  summed  up  in  one  amount,  they  do  not 
aHect  a  single  doctrine  or  a  single  sentiment  of  importance  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  inspire<i  writers.  So  admirably  are  the  interests 
of  truth  secured  by  the  indirecl  method  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  arc  unfolded,  that  the  most  incorrect  edition  of 
the  most  corrupt  version  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most  improved 
version  of  the  most  sceptically  rectified  text  on  the  other,  is  found 
to  contain  amply  snfiicicnt  proof  of  every  truth  which  involves 
cither  the  duty  or  the  consolation  of  the  believer ;  although  that 
proof,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  itself,  is  in  its 
highest  measure  rrsistihlc  by  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  admit  of  the  possibility  of  scepticism. 

The  iiuliroct  method,  however,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  taught  in  the  sacrcil  Scriptures,  while  it  places  the 
proof  of  those  doctrines  above  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  and 
while  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best  adapted  to  inspire  a pcrsuasioit 
of  their  truth,  oilers  a  perilous  advantage  to  the  sceptical  contro¬ 
vertist,  who  will  admit  of  no  other  evidence  than  the  direct  and 
positive  affirmations  of  Scripture.  We  scarcely  know  whether 
wo  ought  to  term  that  an  advantage,  which  enables  him  to  elude, 
the  force  of  that  very  species  of  evidence  with  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  might  be  expected  the  most  to  abound,  being  originally 
addressed,  not  to  those  who  disputed,  but  to  those  who  had  already 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  the  pur}>ose  of  con¬ 
troversy,  however,  the  position  in  which  it  places  the  assailant,  is 
what  may  Im'  tiTmed  advantageous.  If  the  sceptic  can  succeed 
ill  bringing  off  the  Christian  advocate  from  the  pro}>er  ground  of 
argument,  and  in  narrowing  the  field  of  discussion  by  reducing 
the  evidence  to  a  comparatively  few  striking  but  detached  pas¬ 
sages,  on  which  be  dares  him  to  a  philological  combat,— the  cause 
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of  Revelation,  tbouji^h  in  no  peril  itself,  is  exhibited  in  the  weak* 
est  form  it  is  capable  of  assuming  ;  a  weakness  wholly  forei|;n 
to  its  native  character,  and  in  the  highest  degri'e  derogatory  to 
its  awful  claims.  This  disadvantageous  cfToct  is  almost  iiise* 
jHirable  from  works  written  specitically  to  refute  the  cavils  of 
sceptical  writers.  The  believer,  whose  knowledge  and  persua¬ 
sion  ol  the  doctrines  ot  Christianity  have  been  imbibed  from  the 
inartificial  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  whom  it  has 
seemed  that  those  doctrines  are  implied  in  every  page,  is  often 
disappointed  and  perplexed,  on  perusing  such  works,  to  find  how 
inconsiderable  a  part  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  is 
admitted  to  contain  any  thing  sufliciently  direct  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
truth,  appears  to  him,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  sufTered  an  un¬ 
just,  an  injurious  retrenchment.  Having  himself  gone  to  the 
Bible  for  information,  and  having  found  the  information  it  atforda 
am|)ly  satisfactory  for  his  guidance  and  consolation,  he  is  not  at 
first  able  to  understand,  how  differently  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  regarded  by  those  who,  instead  of  seeking  for  infor¬ 
mation,  are  demanding  decisive  proof.  Whatsoever  Revelation 
distinctly  affirms,  it,  confessedly,  by  virtue  of  its  simple  affir¬ 
mation,  proves  to  be  true.  But  a  very  large  portion  of  what  is 
indirectly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  wants  the  explicitness  re¬ 
quisite  to  constitute  an  independent  proof,  and,  though  adapted 
both  to  instruct  and  to  confirm  the  believer,  is  of  too  indetermi¬ 
nate  a  character  to  compel  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  dispu¬ 
tant.  This  distinction  ought  by  all  means  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  persons  unaccustomed  to  works  of  Biblical  controversy ;  otlier- 
wise,  they  arc  more  likel)  to  have  the  firmness  of  their  convictions 
shaken,  than  to  have  their  belief  estahlisheil,  on  finding  how  few 
passages  are  deemed  capable  of  yielding  an  argument  that  shall 
iiave  the  force  of  demonstration. 

We  should  not  be  much  suqiriscd  if  the  perusal  of  the  ^iresent 
valuable  addition  to  Biblical  literature,  should,  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  have  at  first  an  cffix^tof  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
been  alluding, — that  of  occasioning  a  disappointment  at  the  di¬ 
minished  sum  of  evidence  wbicli  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  would  seem  to  furnish  in  favour  of  the  proper  Deity  of 
our  Lord.  For  such  an  effect,  the  learned  Author  would  be 
answerable  no  further  than  as  his  exemplary  candour,  and  his 
cautious  and  severe  habits  of  criticism,  have  led  him  to  decline 
adducing  any  passages  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  constitute 
an  independent  argument.  Some  writers,  lie  remarks  in  the 
Preface,  ‘  have  sacrificed  their  utility  to  their  jealousies ;  and,  by 

*  the  accumulation  of  weak  or  dubious  arguments,  have  ob- 

*  Hcured  and  enfeebled  their  better  matter.’  This  fault  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  as  an  essential  blemish,  be  charged  upon  the  present 
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work  :  in  this  respect,  it  is,  wc  iuiac^iiie,  generally  unexceptiona¬ 
ble,  and  will  fairly  sustain  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Smith  as  an 
impartial  and  judicious  controvertist.  On  those  few  points  on 
which  we  hesitate  to  adopt  his  views  of  the  import  or  bearing  of 
the  citeil  text,  his  arguments  are  far  from  being  cither  weak  or 
unimportant.  He  has  certainly  trusted  nothing  to  accumula¬ 
tion,  i»ut  almost  every  thing  to  selection  of  proofs  ;  his  plan  being, 

*  by  a  careful  and  impartial  analysis,*  to  obtain  the  ^  separate 
‘  result  of  each  leading  part  of  the  prophetic  testimony  to  the 
‘  person  and  character  of  the  then  future  Messiah.*  Altogether, 
the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  whole  chain  of  prophecy,  is 
placed  in  the  strong  light  of  an  unanswerable  and  independent 
argument  in  proof  of  the  Divine  perfections  of  the  promised 
Deliven^r;  and  the  bold  assertion  made  by  the  Author  of  the 
('aim  Impiiry,  that  ^  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  ob- 
‘  sctire  and  figurative  language  of  prophecy,*  is  shewn  to  be  as 
false  as  it  i-»  impious. 

It  would,  however,  he  a  very  unwarrantable  concession,  that 
these  selected  proofs  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  Testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Messiah,  which  is  really  coiitaineil  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Scriptures.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  enumeration,  does  not 
propose  to  bring  forward  every  text  capable  of  such  an  applica¬ 
tion,  but  such  only  as,  according  to  the  criteria  which  he  lays 
down,  ‘  carry  certain,  or,  at  least,  probable  evidence  of  having 
‘  heen  so  designed.*  And  the  numher  of  these  might,  he  is  of 
opinion,  he  still  greatly  reduced,  without  at  all  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  argument.  Dut,  although  the  argument  might  not 
be  essentially  weakened  by  the  redifclion  of  their  numher,  there 
are  other  piir|)oses  which  the  Scriptures  are  designed  to  subserve, 
than  the  nuutation  of  the  sceptic,  and  these  forbid  our  even  seem¬ 
ing  to  give  up  any  of  the  instructive  references  to  the  Messiah, 
which  point  out,  however  obscurely,  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian, 
Him  to  whom  all  the  projihets  hare  witness.  Because  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  having  such  an  import  is  only  probable,  and  they' 
possess,  therefore,  little  independent  weight  in  controversial  dis¬ 
cussions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  b<‘liever  is  at  liberty  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  testimony  they  contain.  To  him,  the  fewness  of  such 
references  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  both  the  interest 
and  the  value  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  to  take  away  from  the 
harp  of  prophecy  half  the  sweetness  of  its  tones.  A  plan  the 
very  opposite  of  that  imposed  upon  the  critic,  would  be  that  which 
he  would  best  consult  his  own  religious  benefit  by  adopting.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  obscurity  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the 
phraseology  of  ancient  records  written  in  a  language  no  longer 
vernacular,  prevents  us  from  perceiving  the  force  of  numberless 
|iassages  which  had  eillier  a  primary  or  an  ultimate  reference  to 
the  sufibrings  and  the  subsequent  glory  of  Christ ;  for,  in  the 
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New  Testament,  we  find  citations  so  applied  by  our  l^ord  hirosel^ 
and  by  his  apostles,  the  import  of  which,  hut  for  this  circum¬ 
stance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  pre¬ 
cision,  much  less  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  infidel,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them,  on 
the  highest  authority.  Who  enn  imagine  that  wo  are  aware  of 
all  the  points  on  which  our  Lordresten  his  argumentative  appeal 
to  the  two  disciples  whom  he  joined  on  the  road  to  Kmmaus, 
when,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expoundeil  to 
them  in  all  the  ^scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself  P  Some 
of  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  writings, 
seem  to  us  ina|)plicable:  many  of  them,  it  is  readily  admitted,  are 
introduced  merely  as  illustrative  applications  of  the  language  of 
Inspiration.  The  fact,  however,  is  undoubted,  that  both  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  sjiake  of  Christ,  and  the  probability  is  in  the 
highest  degree  deserving  of  consideration,  that,  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  in  which  we  have  no  such  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  reference,  there  may  be,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  a 
‘  ground  of  appropriation,  the  inobservance  of  which  is  solely 
‘  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  some  circumstance  in  the  original 
‘  intent  of  the  passage.’  Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  the  chief  design  of  the  predictions  respecting 
the  Messiah,  to  bear  express  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  per¬ 
son.  The  Jews,  to  whom  those  predictions  were  addressed,  were 
ready  enough  to  form  the  most  exalted  notions,  though  notions 
confused  and  essentially  erroneous,  of  their  great  Ben  David,  the 
promised  Deliverer.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  as  necessary  to  de¬ 
signate  him  by  those  marks  which  relate  to  his  humiliation,  and 
rejection  by  men,  and  sufferings  and  death,  as  by  the  attributes  of 
his  pre-existent  Deity.  The  Scripture  proofs  which  bear  upon 
the  latter  point,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  inspired  testimony 
which,  as  a  whole,  presents  so  wonderful  a  confirmation  of  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  believer. 

A  very  brief  consiileration  of  the  primary  <le»ign  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  testimony,  will  sutlice  to  shew,  that,  even  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  been  far  less 
explicit  and  abundant  on  this  subject  than  it  is,  there  would  have 
been  little  room  for  wonder  or  dissatisfaction.  From  the  first 
obscure  and  figurative  intimation  of  a  Saviour  given  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  mankind,  to  the  last  accents  of  prophecy,  the  annuncia¬ 
tion  is  almost  uniformly  introduced  as  a  promise,  the  expression 
of  Divine  mercy,  designed  to  console  the  righteous  under  the 
sufferings  of  life.  The  terms,  therefore,  of  such  predictions,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  more  esnecially  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  No  doubt,  it  entered  into  the  design  of  the  Prophets, 
to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  at  large  that  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  Messiah,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
VoL.  Xlll.  N.S.  3  U 
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timcti,  and  as  beint^  a  tradUiun  flattering  to  tlieir  national 

pride,  was  so  passionately  clierisbed,  as  to  contrilmte  in  some 
dci^iee  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  surroundin'^  heathen. 
The  ultimate  desii^n  of  prophecy  was,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
CMiristianity  liy  the  accordance  of  tlie  predictions  with  the  histo¬ 
rical  facts  ;  but  the  evident  intention  of  its  laui^ua^e  is,  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  hojies,  and  to  elevate  the  views  of  the  pious,  by  the 
preat  promise  of  a  Messiah.  One  of  the  most  remaikable  por¬ 
tions  of  prophecy,  is  ushered  in  with  the  express  annunciation  of 
comfort  to  the  people  of  God ;  but  in  this  passage,  it  is  in  terms 
of  condescension,  under  the  character  of  a  Shepherd,  that  the 
Deliverer  is  described.  It  is  upon  theoflicial  functions,  the  moral 
characteristics,  and  the  mysterious  sutferinps  of  the  Son  of 
(fod,  that  the  ‘  evangelical  prophet’  more  expressly  dwells  ;  and 
it. was  this  part  of  the  criterion  of  our  Lord’s  claims  to  the  Mes- 
siahship,  which  it  was  the  iwost  necessary  to  render  distinct  and 
prominent,  in  order  that  tlm  Jews  mipht  have  no  excuse  for  re¬ 
jecting  him  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  his  personal  appearance. 
For  proofs  of  his  Divinity,  we  find  our  Lord  himself  appealing  to 
the  works  he  wrought.  His  references  to  the  ]>rophetic  testi¬ 
mony,  were  rather  for  the  purpose  of  convincinp  those  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  who  were  stappered  at  the  idea  of  a  suflerinp  Messiah, 
that  ‘  Christ  oupht  to  suller.’  In  every  point  of  view  in  which 
we  repard  tht*  Old  'restainent  Scriptures,  they  would  not  seem 
to  be  likely  to  coutuin  much  specific  information  with  repard  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  Impiiry,  inasmuch  as  to  convey  such 
information,  formed  no  part  of  their  desipn  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  most  devout  expectants  of  the  Consolation  of  Israel, 
had  any  distinct  idea  of  tlie  full  import  of  the  mapniticent  lan¬ 
guage  by  which  he  is  desipnated,  as  Jehovah’s  Son  and  David’s 
Lord.  It  is  enough  that  such  language,  which  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  when  urged  by  our  Lord,  were  at  a  loss  to  explain,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  any  lower  application  than  that  which  refers  it  to  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father.  To  suppose  that  many  of  these 
passages  were  otherwise  than  imperfectly  understood  at  the  time 
of  their  promulgation,  would,  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  remarks, 
*  contradict  a  principal  characteristic  in  the  plan  of  propliecy  ; 

‘  but  enough  of  their  meaning  was  from  the  first  apparent,  to 
‘  convince  the  men  of  those  times  that  their  proper  application 
‘  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  futurity.’  .Accordingly,  the 
modern  Jews  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  such  passages  to 
the  Messiah,  ignorant  as  they  are  of  their  true  import,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  us  they  resist  their  application. 

We  trust  that  these  introductory  remarks  will  not  appear  to 
our  readers  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  it  does  seem  to  us  highly 
important  that  right  ideas  should  be  formed  as  to  the  kind  of 
evidence  to  be  expected  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
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‘  Whether  such  a  course  of  inquiry*  as  that  to  uhieh  Dr.  Smith’s 
first  volume  is  devoted,  ‘  would  be  of  itself  sulBcicnt  to  deter- 
'  mine  the  ^reat  question  at  issue,  or  not,  it  cannot  fall,*  he 
justly  remarks, '  to  be  a  useful  preparative  to  the  study  of  the 
‘  Christian  Scriptures.’  For  sjiecific  information  and  positive 
evidence,  however,  for  a  key  to  the  prophecies  themselves,  and 
a  full  illustration  of  those  mysterious  annunciations  which  they 
contain  relative  to  a  victim-conqueror,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  by  means  of 
what  they  atHrm,  that  what  antecedentedly  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  our  Lord’s  divinity,  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  a  proof.  On  this  account,  some  persona 
may  be  of  opinion,  that  our  Author  would  have  adopted  a  better 
plan,  had  he  in  tlie  first  instance  broue^ht  forward  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  then  shewn  its  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  otherwise  inexplicable  lant'iiai^e  of  prophecy  ;  and 
this  opinion,  possibly,  may  not  be  diminished  in  streiii^th,  as,  in 
their  perusal  of  the  work,  they  remark,  how  frequently  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  is  blended  with  that  of 
the  sacreil  Hebrew  writini^s  in  the  discussion  of  tlie  leadini^ 
question.  Whether  the  urt^ument  nni^ht,  or  mi^ht  not,  have 
Ik^ii  exhibited  by  this  means  to  greater  advantage,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide  :  the  essential  value  of  the  criticisms  which  the 
work  contains,  and  of  the  reasonings  by  which  they  are  sup¬ 
ported,  cannot  in  the  least  degree  be  affected  by  (he  mere  order 
ia  which  they  appear ;  and  had  not  the  first  volume  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately,  the  circumstance  would  scarcely  have  been  open 
to  remark.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
summary  of  its  contents  ;  and  no  apology  will  be  necessary  to  (he 
learned  Author  for  the  free  expression  of  our  sentiments,  where¬ 
soever  we  find  occasion  to  dissent  from  his  critical  opinions. 

The  present  volume  contains,  besides  nii  Introduction,  the 
first  two  Hooks  of  the  Inquiry.  Book  1.  consists  of  ‘  preliminary 
‘  considerations’ — on  the  evidence  proj>er  to  the  Inquiry  ;  on  tlm 
interpretation  of  Scripture;  on  the  errors  and  fuiilis  chargeable 
on  controvertists  of  both  parties  ;  on  those  attributable  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Unitarian  writers ;  on  the  moral  state  of  the  mind  and 
affect  ions,  in  relation  to  such  investigations  ;  and  on  Mr.  Bel- 
sliam’s  Preface  and  Introiliiction  to  his  “  Calm  Inquiry.”  This 
])urtion  of  (he  work,  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction  ; 
and  it  deserves  the  very  serious  attention  of  every  |)erson  that 
makes  the  least  pretensions  to  the  churacterof  a  candid  inquirer. 
The  chapter  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  particularly 
valuable.  Dr.  Smith  insists  upon  the  singular  ailaptation  of 
the  Scri))tures  to  universal  difl’usion  through  all  diversities  of 
nation,  age,  and  language,  and  upon  the  characteristic  pUinoest 
of  the  diction  of  the  New -Test amen t,  thtt  conscqueoce  of  its  psfs^ 
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takini^  of  the  cau  ot*  common  life.  He  remarks,  that  the  He¬ 
braisms  which  abound  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  are  far  from 
being  a  source  of  obscurity,  at  least  with  regard  to  any  doctrinal 
points;  and  he  denies  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is 
rhetorical  or  figurative.  These  considerations  will,  however, 
more  properly  fall  under  our  notice,  in  reviewing  the  general 
argument  of  the  Author's  second  volume.  The  chapter  on  the 
Moral  State  of  the  Mind  and  the  Ad'ections,  contains  a  free 
examination  of  the  tendt'iicy  of  the  Socinian  system,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Smith  takes  occasion  to  pass  a  deserved 
encomium  on  Mr,  Andrew'  Fuller’s  admirable  work,“  The  Cal- 
“  vinistic  and  Socinian  systems  compared,”  which  it  has  pleased 
some  persons  to  represent  as  sinking  into  oblivion.  Hy  none  of 
his  publications  did  its  estiiinihle  Author  display  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  his  vigorous  undcrstnnding,  or  more  eiliciently  serve 
the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Book  II.  comprises  an  analysis  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  writings,  which  are  generally  considered  as  containing 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  appearance  of  a  ‘  great  Deliverer 
^  and  Author  of  happiness  to  mankind.’  It  is  Dr.  Smith’s 
specific  object  throughout  this  book,  to  ascertain,  by  collec;ting 
every  di‘scriptive  particuhr  from  the  sacred  Hebrew  records,  by 
singly  scrutinizing  their  import,  and  by  a  just  comparison  and 
combination  of  them  all,  what  are  the  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  ^Icssiah  on  whom  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  mankind 
were  fixed  as  the  person  who  was  to  confer  salvation  on  the 
world.  Such  reailers  as  are  prepared  to  accompany  the  Author 
through  these  ])ages,  must  carefully  keep  in  view  flic  pur|K)se 
for  which  they  are  ))ut  into  their  hands;  otherwise  they  will  be 
ready  to  impute  to  him  omissions  with  which  he  is  not  to  be 
charged  :  it  is  not,  they  should  recollect,  the  nrhole  proof  from 
Scripture  prophecy  relative  to  the  character  and  otlice  of  the 
Messiah,  that  is  attempted  to  be  exhibited,  but  only  one  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  it,  that  which  has  reference  to  his  person.  No 
examination,  therefore,  is  entered  into  in  these  volumes,  of  se¬ 
veral  striking  and  important  passages,  which  probably  some 
readers  might  expect  to  see  noticed  ;  e.  g.  Isa.  liii.  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2,3.  xwvii.  21.  Daniel  ix.  25,  Ike,  kc. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  this  important  subject,  it  is  obviously  of  great  moment 
that  each  separate  passage  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  its 
applications  determined  by  unexceptionable  rules.  The  rules 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  adopted,  we  shall  state  in  his  own  words. 

*  Our  first  criterion  is  the  common  rule  of  all  rational  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  that  the  sense  aflforded  by  a  cautious  and  critical  examination 
of  the  terms  of  tlie  passage,  and  an  impartial  construction  of  the 
whole  sentences,  according  to  the  known  usage  of  the  language  and 
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the  writer,  be  tuck  as  naturally  and  justly  refers  to  the  mbssiah,  and 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  uppi led  to  uiiy  ubiect  exclusive  of  him. 
The  application  of  this  criterion  will  be  strengthened  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  Targuinists,  or  the  Jewish  couunentators  of  later  pe¬ 
riods,  luve  admitted  a  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

‘  The  other  criterion  is  one  which,  indeed,  presupposes  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  could  not  therefore  be 
employed  against  an  advocate  of  modern  Judaism  :  but  in  any  con¬ 
troversy  between  professed  Cliristians,  it  owgA/  to  be  held  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ;  and  assuredly,  those  who  have  the  lowest  opinions  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostolic  writings,  w  ill  not  refuse  its  claim  to  very 
respectful  regard.  This  ground  of  atithority  is,  the  sense  assumed^ 
positively  averred^  or  manifestly  implied  by  the  writers  of  the  Mere 
Testament^  in  citations  from  the  Old,*  pp.  Ifi?,  1(»S. 

These  criteria  arc  too  simple  and  too  just  to  be  oxcepte%l 
against.  The  application  of  the  latter  is,  however,  in  some 
cases,  u  process  of  iiutcik  difliculty  ;  the  inodt's  of  ({notation  from 
the  Old  Testament,  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
being  one  of  the  most  intricate  (piestions  in  Biblical  criticism. 
It  is,  moreover,  one,  against  the  fair  eonsidiTatiun  of  which 
there  exist  very  strong  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  some  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  that  the  didiculti(*s  exist,  cannot  be  dimied  ;  and  ns 
tliey  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  disposed  of,  we  should  prefer 
that  method  of  determining  their  extent,  and  the  manner  of  their 
solution,  which  best  comports  with  the  suhj(M!t,  and  with  the 
serious  humility  of  the  devout  believer.  From  Dr.  Smith  we 
do  not,  ill  the  present  volume,  receive  iniich  assistance  towards 
the  elucidation  of  this  delicate  and  dillicult  point :  his  secimd 
volume  may  probably  adbrd  us  some  light  on  the  subject.  *  It 
‘  is  admitted,*  he  rmnarks,  ‘  that  the  ajiostles  and  evangelists 

•  havi*  sojuetimes  cited  sentences  and  {ihrascs  from  tin*.  Did 

•  'IVstament,  in  the  way  of  ai'commodation  to  subjects  not  con- 
‘  templaled  in  the  original  design  of  those  |>assagcs.*  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  part  of  the  volume,  he  apjiears  to  dispose  of  a  passage 
on  the  assumption  of  a  princi|>le  wliieh  is  so  applied,  us  if  it  fur¬ 
nished  a  decisive  mode  of  discriminating  accommodated  passages 
from  passages  of  a  higher  descrijition  :  the  soundness  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  presently  examine. 

The  first  passage  adduced  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  Inquiry,  is 
Gen.  iii.  15.  which  the  Autlior,  in/common  with  the  greater 
number  of  theologians,  con^ders  as  reveuling  in  general  and 
figurative,  but  intoHigible  lerins,  the  Divine  nn^rcy  to  fallen  man, 
and  as  snpjdyi ng  these  characters  of  tlui  Messiah  :  ‘  J'hat  he 
‘  should  he  a  human  heimj^  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  offspring 
‘  of  the  female  ;  and  that  though  previously  a  partial  suflerer 
‘  by  the  evil  and  malignant  power,  he  should,  in  the  end,  com- 
‘  pietely  conqiuT  it.*  On  Gen.  iv.  I.  a  greater  weight  of  in- 
f«»ren('e  is  rested,  than  we  fear  th«*  passage  will  sii)>)>ort.  In 
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Gen.  ▼.  fS,  20.  the  reference  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  its  taking 
rank  uifh  passas^es  supplyins^  any  proof  relative  to  the  j^reat 
object  of  expectation,  the  promised  Deliverer  from  the  sorrows 
of  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  in  (Jen.  xxii.  Ift.  is 
eviiieiitly  the  Messiah,  although  the  passage,  as  Dr.  Smith 
correctly  states,  affords  no  other  conclusion  as  to  his  person,  than 
that  he  should  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  The  celebrated 
text,  (len.  xlix.  10,  is  brietiy  noticed  by  our  Author.  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  19,  follows  next  in  order,  which  Dr.  Smith  refers  to 
‘  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  the  only  Jewish  prophet  who  has  been, 

‘  like  Moses,  the  Founder  of  a  new’ law.*  The  preceding^  are 
the  whole  of  the  passag;es  which  the  Author  has  cited  from  the 
IViitateiich. 

At  the  seventh  section  of  this  book  we  must  pause,  not  feeling 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  accompany  the  estimable  Inquirer  in  his 
renderiiux  of  the  passaj^es  quolcHl  and  commented  upon.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  conceal  our  surprise  that  a  critic  so  cautious  as 
Dr.  Smith,  should  have  adopted,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but 
with  evident  commendation,  the  very  strange  and  unsubstantial 
criticism  of  Kennicott  on  the  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
now  under  our  notice,  and  which  we  are  fully  persuaded,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  state  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Boothroyd's  version,* 
are  entirely  perverted  from  their  primary  purpose  and  meaning;. 
The  follow inc^  is  Dr.  Smithes  translation. 

*  Sect.  Vll.  Tub  Adam  from  above.  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19. 
**— What  am  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  and  what  my  house,  that  thou  hast 
brought  me  to  this  point  [of  exaltation]  !  And  little  [is]  even  this  in 
thine  eyes,  O  Lord  Jehovah  :  thou  hast  even  spoken,  with  respect  to 
the  hou^e  of  thy  servant,  unto  a  vast  extent !  And  this  [is]  the  law 
of  the  Adam,  O  Lord  Jehovah  P* — 'I'he  parallel  recital  in  I  Chron. 
xvii.  16,  17,  reads  the  last  clause  ;  **  — Thou  hast  regarded  me  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Adam  from  above,  [or,  the  pre-eminent,] 
O  Jehovah  God  I’*  ’ 

*  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage,’  says  Dr. 
Smith,  ^  are,  that  the  Messiah  would,  at  a  period  remotely 

*  future,  descend  from  David,  and  that  he  would  sustain  a  re- 

*  lation  to  the  human  race  analogous  to  that  of  the  first  man.’ 
That  no  such  inferences  are  deducible  from  the  above  texts, 
appears  to  us  exceetlingly  clear.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  precision  of  the  foregoing  version,  we  shall  lay  before 
them  the  evidence  by  which  its  merits  must  be  tried  :  to  this 
task  we  are  the  more  inclined,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  find  the 
mistaken  constructions  of  Kennicott  reciMviiig  a  sanction  which 
might  recommend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  biblical  students  ; 
such  a  sanction,  we  apprehend,  they  do  receive  by  the  notice 
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xvhich  the  present  Writer  has  taken  of  them.  We  sliall  there¬ 
fore  examine  the  alleivations  and  crilieisms  of  the  folio  win 
nassasres  quoted  in  this  volume  from*  Kennicotl's  Fosthumous 
Hemarks  on  the  Old  Testament. 

*  David  indeed  had  proposed  to  build  a  house  to  God,  which  God 
did  not  admit.  Yet,  approving  of  David's  intention,  God  was  pleased 
to  reward  it  by  promising — that  He  would  make  a  house  for  David  ; 
which  house  to  be  thus  erected  by  Go<l,  was  certainly  not  material, 
or  made  of  stones,  but  a  spiritual  house,  or  family,  to  be  raised  up 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  this  house, 
which  God  would  make,  was  to  be  built  by  David’s  seed  ;  and  this 
seed  was  to  be  raised  up  after  David  slept  w*ith  his  fathers :  which 
words  clearly  exclude  Solomon,  who  was  set  up,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  before  David  was  dead.  This  building,  promLsed  by  God, 
was  to  be  erected  by  one  of  David’s  descendants,  who  was  also  to  be 
an  everlasting  king :  and  indeed  the  house,  and  the  kingdom,  were 
both  of  them  to  be  established  for  ever.’ 

These  assertions  are  strangely  confused  and  incorrect.  That 
the  house  which  God  promised  he  would  make  for  David,  uras 
certainly  not  material,  or  made  of  stone,  is  fully  admitted  ;  but 
that  it  was  a  s))iriuial  house  or  family  to  be  raised  up  fur  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  by  no  means  follows,  nor  is  such  a  re* 
presentation  of  the  Divine  promise  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
fact.  To  make  a  house,  or  to  build  a  house  for  a  person,  is,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Ifchrews,  to  prosper  him.  See 
Exod.  i.  *21.  1  Sara.  ii.  35.  God  declared  to  David,  2  Sam. 

vii.  11,  that  He  would  make  him  u  lioiise  ;  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  1 J, 
that  He  would  build  him  a  house  ;  hut  where  is  it  to  be  found,  that 
this  house  should  be  a  spiritual  house  or  family,  to  be  raised  up  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  ?  'I'lie  house  was  not  to  be  raised  up  : 
it  was  already  in  existence.  The  words  signify  that  God  would 
prosper  the  family  of  David,  and  establish  the  royal  authority 
in  the  line  of  his  natural  descendants.  That  this  is  the  fair 
meaning  of  them,  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  circimiatanoes. 
For  not  only  is  this  promise  of  God  adduced  in  several  instances 
in  the  history  of  David*s  family,  as  the  reason  for  which  some 
of  his  descendants  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne,  but  the 
acknowledgements  of  David  himself,  2  Sam.  vii.  27 — 20. 1  Chron. 
xvii.  23.  27,  and  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  ii.  21,  clearly  shew  that 
this  is  the  import  of  the  Divine  promise.  **  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  tliy  servant,  saying,  1  will  build  thee  a  house. 
“  Therefore,  now  let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy 
“  servant,  that  it  may  continue  for  ever  before  thee.”  **  Now 
“  therefore,  as  the  Lord  liveth.  who  hath  established  roc,  and 
set  me  on  the  throne  of  David  ray  father,  and  who  hath  made 
“  me  a  house  as  he  promised.”  ‘  The  house,’  says  Kennicotf, 
‘  which  (fod  would  make,  was  to  he  hnilt  by  David’s  seed.' 
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But  it  is  quite  clear,  that  Kennicott  is  here  confounding  very 
diflercnt  facts.  The  house  nhich  God  was  to  make  for  David, 
was  assuredly  not  to  be  built  by  David's  seed.  I'he  house  to 
be  built  by  David's  seed,  was  a  material  buildiu^:,  the  temple 
raised  by  Solomon  ;  and  this  was  built,  not  for  David,  but  for 
God,  for  the  Divine  ^lory  and  service.  That  the  house  to  be 
erected  by  one  of  David's  descendants,  was  the  temple,  and  not 
a  spiritual  building,  as  Kennicott  unaccountubly  imap^ined,  is 
demonstrable  from  the  evidence  of  the  sacred  records.  2  Sam.  vii. 
12.  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shult  sleep 
“  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall 
procceil  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  1  will  establish  his  kingdom, 
lie  shall  huild  a  house  for  my  name."  1  Chron.  xxii. 
9 — 10.  “  Behold  a  son  shall  be  born  unto  thee — He  shall  build 

**  a  house  for  my  name."  xxviii.  0.  Solomon  thy  son,  he 
“  shall  build  my  liouse,  and  my  courts." 

These  passas^es  occur  in  a  connexion  which  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  farther  to  be  viewed  in 
acc'ordance  with  other  passai^es  which,  with  equal  clearness, 
determine  the  nature  of  the  buildin£^  that  was  to  be  erected  by 
one  of  David's  descendants.  See  1  Kin»^  v.  5.  “  1  purpose 

**  to  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God,  as  the 
lK)rd  spake  unto  David  my  father,  saying,  Thy  son  whom  I 
**  will  set  upon  thy  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  house 
unto  my  name."  viii.  17 — 20.  “  And  the  Lord  hath  per- 
formed  his  word  that  he  spake,  and  1  am  risen  up  in  the 
**  room  of  David  my  fathci:,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as 
**  the  Lord  promised,  and  have  built  a  house  for  the  name  of 
“  the  Lord  Goil  of  Israel."  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  to  produce  any  further  refutation  of  the  assumptions 
of  Kennicott  on  the  present  question  ;  nothing  can  be  cK?arer 
than  the  relation  of  tlic  Divine  promise  to  the  prosperity  of 
David's  family  ;  nothing  more  evident  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  declaration,  in  the  succession  of  Solomon  and  the 
erec’tiou  of  the  lenqile  by  him. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  proceedine^s  conducted  by  a  Biblical 
critic  with  a  view'  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of  bending  the  materials  of 
his  criticism  to  a  favourite  assumption,  than  those  which 
are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  extracts  from  Kennicott,  ^iven  in  Dr. 
‘Smith's  volume. 

The  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  1  L,  as  it  appears  in  the  Common 
Version,  is  totally  at  variance  with  any  application  of  the 
passage  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  this  Kennicott  perceived,  though 
he  overlooked  other  objiHrlions  not  less  strong  to  his  hypothesis. 
This  ditliculty,  he  attempts  to  obviate  in  a  very  extraordinary 
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manner.  *  The  Hebrew  words,’  he  remarks,  *  do  not  projwly 
*  sio^nify  what  they  are  made  to  speak.*  In  answer  to  this,  it 
mi^ht  suffice  to  submit  the  Hebrew  words  to  any  competent 
scholar,  and  ask.  What  false  interpretation  or  misconstruction  of 
the  entire  passage,  or  any  of  its  terms,  does  the  Common  Version 
exhibit  ?  The  reply,  we  conceive,  could  be  no  other,  than  that 
the  sense  which  the  Common  Version  speaks,  is  that  which 
the  Hebrew  words  properly  sijjnify.  Kennicott,  however, 
pro|>oses  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  *  a  more  just  translation* 
of  the  verse  ;  and  his  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  attempt  is 
not  a  little  singular.  *  *Tis  certain,*  he  says,  *  that  the 
‘  principal  word  'inuw  is  not  the  active  infinitive  of  Kal.* 
No  reader  of  the  Hebrew,  we  presume,  ever  imagined  that  it  is. 
To  what  purpose,  then,  is  Kennicott’s  remark  ?  Not  being  the 
active  infinitive  of  Kal,  the  word  must  of  course  be  in  some 
other  modification  of  the  verb,  and  it  pleases  Kennicott  to  class 
it  as  a  verb  in  Niphal ;  ‘  rvipn  from  rnjr  is  in  Niphal.*  And 
this  being  assumed,  ‘  ’Tis  also  certain,’  he  proceeds  to  say, 

‘  that  a  verb  which,  in  the  active  voice,  signifies  to  commit 
‘  iniquity,  may,  in  the  passive,  signify  to  suffer  for  iniquity  :* — 
then,  *  the  way  being  thus  made  clear,  we  are  now  prepared  for 
‘  abolishing  our  translation. — ‘‘  If  he  commit  iniquity  and 
‘  also  for  adopting  the  true  one — “  Even  in  his  suffering  for 
‘  “  iniquity.”  *  VVe  cannot  call  this  criticism,  and  we  regret  to 
see  labours  of  this  kind  under  the  sanction  of  respectable  names. 
In  a  quite  contrary  direction  to  the  preceding  assertions,  we  may 
state,  that  the  verb  which,  in  the  active  voice,  signifies,  to 
commit  iniquity,  never  does  signify,  to  suffer  for  iniquity  ;  that 
^m>nn  is  the  infinitive  of  Hiphil  regularly  formed  from  mj? 
perverse  egit ;  and  that  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  with  its  prefix  and  pronominal  affix,  is,  “  in  his  commit- 
“  ting  iniquity,”  the  meaning  of  the  Common  Version. 
any  unbiassed  reader  peruse  the  entire  passage,  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 
Id,  and  he  can  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  assertion  of 
Kennicott,  that  the  description  does  not  agree  to  Solomon,  but 
exclusively  relates  to  the  Messiah  1  To  Solomon,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  assuredly  does  agree,  and  to  him  only  ;  for  the  expression, 
“  Thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  oowels,” 
were  there  no  other  circumstances  of  a  decisive  character  in  the 
verses,  is  amply  sufficient  to  determine  and  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  passage.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  other 
examples,  and  defines  the  subject  to  be  a  son,  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  person.  See  Gen.  xv.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  11. 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  21. 

With  equal  rashness  Kennicott  pronounces  the  common  ren* 
dering  of  1  Chron.  xxii.  0,  erroneous,  and  substitutes  another 
’^lading  in  its  place,  which  ‘  must,*  he  says,  be  the  true  one. 
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*  For  though  our  translation  very  wron^y  says  (I  Chron. 

*  xxii.  9) — A  sun  shall  be  born  to  thee  anil  his  name  sliall  be 
‘  Solomon  yrt,  the  lleb.  text  expressly  speaks  ot'  him  as 

*  then  born: — **  Beliohl,  a  son  (ibij  iicittf#  est)  is  born  to 
‘  “  thee  ;*’  and  therefore  the  words  following  must  he  rendered, 

*  Solomon  is  his  name,  and  1  will  (;ive  peace  in  his  days :  be 

*  shall  huild  a  house  for  my  name,*’  &c.’  Confidently  as  this  is 
expressed,  nothiiii^  can  be  more  accurate.  The  Common  Trans¬ 
lation,  far  from  beiui;  erroneous,  most  correctly  represents  the 
sense  of  the  orij^inal.  The  lleb.  text  does  not  expressly 
speak  of  Solomon  as  heinc^  *  then  horn,*  but  evidently  contains 
the  repetition  of  a  prediction  of  his  birth,  and  a  declaration  of 
the  Divine  purposes  which  he  was  destined  toaecomplish.  Josiah 
was  assuredly  not  horn  at  the  time  that  the  prophet  announced 
the  future  apjieuranee  of  that  prince  to  Jeroboam,  1  Kin^s 
xiii.  2;  yet  the  very  word  (Dinn)  applied  to  Solomon,  is  used 
in  reference  to  Josiah,  and  the  verbs  are,  in  both  cases,  in  the 
future  time.  The  conclusion  is  quite  satisfactory,  that  Solomon 
was  not  born  at  the  time  to  which  David  is  referring  in  1  Chron. 
xxii.  9. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  after  Kennicott,  rendered  the  words  nttp 
Ciwn  n*nn  •*  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Adam  ;**  a  transla¬ 
tion  which  Keiinicotl’s  authority  is  not  suthcient  to  establish. 
DnMn  means  nothing  more  than  man  in  its  most  general 
acceptation.  The  prefix  is  by  no  means  to  he  considered  as 
limiting  the  application  of  the  word  to  individuals :  in  such 
passages  as  the  following,  the  number  of  which  we  could 
multiply  in  abundance,  the  prehx  is  used  where  the  meaning  is 
not  confined,  but  applies  to  the  human  species;  Gen.  vi.  1,2,  5. 
viii.  21.  Ps.  civ.  14.  Kccles.  vi.  7,  viii.  6.  &c.  &c.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xvii.  17.  the  phrase  is  varied,  nbron 
cinn,  which  Dr.  Smith,  after  Kennicott,  reads,  “  The 
“  Adam  from  above.**  ‘  The  word  n^:?Dn,*  says  Kennicott, 

‘  very  remarkably  signifies  hereafter  as  to  time,  and  from 
‘  abore  as  to  place.*  This  assertion  also,  we  must  meet 
with  a  direct  negative :  the  word  never  signifies  hereafter^  nor 
is  it  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  from  above.  If  it  be  intended 
that  the  very  word  nbi?on  has  either  or  both  of  the  above 
meanings,  we  hazard  nothing  in  stating,  that  though  it  is  a 
very  common  word,  occurring  repeatedly  in  the  lleb.  text  of 
the  Bible  in  this  very  same  form,  one  single  example  cannot  be 
jiroduceil  of  its  meaning  either  hereafter  or  from  above.  If 
It  be  intended  that  the  root  from  which  is  derived, 

namely  nV)?,  signifies  either  hereafter  or  from  above^  still  the 
position  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  verb  means,  to  ascendy  to 
rise  up;  and  in  every  instance  of  its  use,  this  sense  is  |>feserved. 
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The  reference,  think,  w  obvioufily'to  rer.  8— “  The  f^eai 
“  men  (hat  are  hi  the  earth.’*  See  aUo  ^  Sam.  vii.  0. 

The  celebrated,  hut  extremely  difticult  |ias8at^e  in  the  book 
of  Job,  (Ch.  xix.  27.)  w  noticed  at  Home  leiif'th  at  pp. 

— ‘-HI ;  hilt  the  Author’s  remarks  do  not  furniHli  uh  with  the 
meaiiHot  discoveHnij;  in  a  very  satisfactory  inunner  the  real  import 
of  those  verses ;  no  additional  lij^lit  is  hehl  out,  that  nii^ht  enable 
us  to  penetrate  their  obscurity.  'Ve  reijret,  too,  that  the  can¬ 
did  temper  of  the  Author  should  in  some  dei^ee  have  failed  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  *  It  has  been,*  he  remarks,  ‘  the 
‘  fashion  with  a  class  of  interpreters  and  divines,  pleascsl  per- 
‘  liaps  to  associato  their  own  with  the  celebrated  names  of  (iro- 

*  tills,  le  Clerc,  and  Warbiirton,  to  explode  from  this  passa^ 

‘  any  rd’ereiice  to  a  future  life,  or  the  expectation  of  the 
‘  Messiah.*  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  interpretation  of 
those  verses  which  refers  the  sense  of  them  to  the  temporal  re¬ 
storation  of  Job,  did  not  originate  with  Urotius,  but  is  mudi 
more  ancient ;  and  it  has  been  mainiuined  by  divines  wlioni 
Dr.  Sfiiith  would  by  no  means  class  with  *  bjii^risli  reliiiers  upon 
‘  iheoloiry.’  The  ‘  ojiinion  of  the  {greater  number  of  Scripture 

*  critics,’  is  hardly  available  in  favour  of  an  Author  who  on 
other  occasions  rejects  the  opinion  of  almost  every  biblical  in¬ 
terpreter  ;  and  it  should  pass  for  somethin!^  in  the  present  case, 
that  Kennicott  is  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Smith,*  and  that  Calvin 
himself  excludes  from  the  passage  all  reference  to  (he  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  In  fact,  divines  the  most  orthodox  and  pious  have 
hesitated  to  receive  the  interpretation  of  those  verses  which 
Dr.  Smith  supports,  and  others  have,  without  any  prejudice  to 
their  reputation,  rejected  it.  Kor  ourselves,  we  fairly  confess 
that  the  passage  is  a  most  perplexing  one,  and  tlmt  we  are 
unable  to  satisfy  our  minds  as  to  the  real  design  and  m(*mniu^of 
the  expressions.  That  the  orii^tnal  expressions  (hansel ven  •are 
obscure,  must  be  admitted  ;  it  is  suthoicntly  apparait,  indeed, 
in  the  various  modes  of*  consfniction  and  explanation  proposed 
‘by  different 'translators.  And  surely,  if  it  he  the  ^reat  purpose 
of  the  New  Economy,  to  bring  to*  light  “  life  and  immortality,** 
’wc  may  be  justified  in  hesitating  to  admit,  that  the  very  earliest 
times  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  attributed  to  (hem 
by  those  interpreters  who  exhibit  the  passage  as  declaring 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  judge  mankind,  and  to  restore 
the  pious  from  the  grave  to  a  new  life  of  supreme  and  perma¬ 
nent  happiness  Dr.  Srokli  considers  the  passage  in  this  seoM, 
as  being  in  harmony  with 'the  great  plan  of  a  ^  progteetwe 
“revelation.*  But  is  there  thro«ghoat  the  entire  bo^s  of  the 
Old  'IVstament,  a  passage  which  exhibits  ‘  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  a  future  life*  so  clearly  as  this  does,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  meaning  generally  attributed  lo  the  verses  is 
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the  correct  one  ?  Certainly,  there  is  no  passage  so  explicit  ami 
so  strong.  But  that  the  very  earliest  written  book  of  Scripture 
should  on  this  subject  be  the  very  clearest;  that  the  knowledge 
of  futurity  and  of  the  Christian  redemption  should  have  been 
more  faint  and  more  concealed  in  the  later  than  in  the  former 
communications, — in  the  days  of  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Malachi, 
than  in  the  time  of  Job;  is,  we  apprehend,  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  ‘  progressire  revelation.*  ‘  It  is  not  necessary,’ 
Dr.  Smith  remarks,  *  to  sup|>ose  that  Job  understood  the  full 

*  im{)ort  and  extent  of  what  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  to  speak.”  *  But  how  does  this  supposition  accord  with  the 
opinion,  ^  that  the  patriarch  protests  his  confidence  that  the 

*  LIVING  GOD,  the  eternal,  independent,  and  unchanging  One, 

*  would  be  his  vindicator  from  injustice,  and  his  redeemer 
^  from  all  his  sorrows  ;  and  would  restore  him  from  the  state  of 
^  death,  to  a  new  life  of  supreme  happiness  in  the  favour  and 

*  enjoyment  of  Hod  P’  The  case  of  Job  thus  protesting  bis 
confidence,  is  not,  we  should  presume,  parallel  with  those  in¬ 
stances  of  direct  prediction  with  which  Dr.  Smith  compares  it 
at  p.  ^204. 

The  following  is  part  of  Dr.  Smith’s  version  of  this  celebrated 
iiassatre,  accompanied  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  his 
note  [A.]  p.  ‘206. 

*  I  surely  do  know  my  Redeemer,  the  Living  One; 

And  He,  the  Last,  will  arise  over  the  dust.’’ 

<  This  version  has  been  formed  after  long  and  minute  attention, 
and  with  a  solicitous  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  literal  a  conformity  to 
the  sense  of  the  original,  as  the  terms  and  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language  will  permit.  Assistance  has  been  gathered  from  the  an* 
cient.  and  many  modern,  versions.  Verse  25.  The  manifest  emphasis 
of  'run'  1  could  not  express  in  any  way  less  objectionable,  as 
conveying  not  more  or  less  than  the  original,  than  by,  /  surely  do 
knoio, — 'n  the  Living  One  ;  the  strictest  rendering  of  this  word,  which 
is  unquestionably  used  in  the  appellative  form  in  passages  almost  in¬ 
numerable  :  sometimes  applied  to  creatures,  and  tlien  usually  rendered, 
living  thing  ;  but  very  frequently  it  is  one  of  the  sublime  denomina- 
nations  of  the  Deity,  the  Fountain  of  Life ;  as  Job  xxvii.  2.  Deut. 
xxxii.  40.  Is.  xxxvii.  4.  xlix.  18.  Ixx.  o  amao,' . — plHM  the  Lastf 
clearly  a  noun,  as  in  Is.  xliv.  6.  xlviii.  12.  where  it  is  a  part  of  the 
exalted  style  of  Deity.  Tliere  is  difficulty  in  the  phrase  bv  Dip. 
According  to  the  common  use  of  the  Hebrew  langua^,  it  denotes 
to  rise  up  against  any  one,  in  defence  or  resistance ;  as  Deut.  xix.  1 1. 
Ps.  iii.  2.  Am.  vii.  9.  This  would  give,  — shall  arise  against  the 
dust,”  s’,  e,  to  confute  my  frail  and  dying  calumniators ;  or,  to  coun¬ 
teract  tlie  disorganizing  and  ruinous  effects  of  mortality. — But  the 
idioms  of  the  book  of  Job,  on  account  of  its  very  remote  antiquity, 
cannot  be  justly  interpreted  by  the  state  of  the  languages  many  ages 
afterwards.  This  would  be  to  explain  Homer  by  the  style  of  Hero- 
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diaik  1  conjecture  that  this  tense  of  the  expression  is  of  lower  origin, 
though  used  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  for  we  find  th  esame  idea  in  the  book 
of  Job  expressed  b^  the  Hitlipahel  form  with  the  prefix  b  |  clu  xx.  27. 
and  without  b  xxvii.  7.  but  never  by  the  form  in  question.  dtutf 
scattered  earthy  always  in  this  book,  when  it  occurs  in  the  figurative 
sense,  denotes  either  the  grave  ^  or  the  decomposed  elements  of  the  body. 
ITiere  appears,  therefore,  most  evidence  for  attributing  to  the  clause 
this  meaning ; — •'  he  shall  arise  in  triumph  over  the  nans  of  mortality,** 
The  Targum  and  the  ancient  versions,  obscure  as  they  ore  upon  most 
part  of  the  passage,  are  more  conspicuous  here,  and  they  agree  to 
this  effect.*  pp.  206 — 207. 

Now  if  *  the  idioma  of  the  hook  of  Job,  on  account  of  its 
‘  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  justly  interpretated  by  the 

*  state  of  the  language  many  ages  afterwards,*  it  is  evident, 
that  the  only  direct  assistance  of  which  an  interpreter  can  avail 
himself  in  translating  its  idiomatic  phrases,  is  the  l>ook  itself ; 
there  not  being  any  prior  writings  to  which  he  can  refer  for  ma¬ 
terials  for  verbal  elucidation.  The  ditliculties  of  understanding 
the  contents  of  this  remarkable  book,  are  certainly  not  diminished 
by  this  limitation.  VVe  are,  however,  so  unacquainted  with  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case, — the  author  and  the  age  in  which  he 
or  his  Hebrew  translator  lived  are  so  unknown,  that  we  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  application  of  the  original  language  of  the 
Bible,  in  attempting  the  solution  of  philological  perplexities.  This, 
indeed,  is  Dr.  Smitirs  method,  who  explains  the  idioms  of  Job  by 

.the  usage  of  the  Prophets ;  not  very  correctly,  we  apprehend,  since, 
in  the  passages  quoted  in  the  above  note,  there  is  wanting  that 
resemblance  to  the  words  under  discussion  which  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  parallelism,  'n  is,  in  our  judgement,  most  strictly 
rendered  by  liciny,  and  is  most  correctly  construed  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  in  agreement  with  'Vhj.  The  citation  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  text,  is  inaccurate ;  the  article  6  being  prefixed,  not  to 
the  word  as  represented  in  the  preceding  extract,  but  to 

fxtxxuff  of  which  anrocoi  is  the  predicate.  There  is  no  au¬ 
thority  for  rendering  p'lnH  the  Laet^  or  for  regarding  it  as 
clearly  a  noun :  the  examples  from  Isaiah  are  not  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  pmw  is  a  relative  term,  and  in  the  examples  cited  by 
the  Author,  it  is  accompanied  by  another  word  to  which  it  is 
related  ;  the  Jintt  and  the  laet,  tlie  former  and  the  latter^  like 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Revelation.  In  Isaiah  xliv.  6. 
xlviii:  12,  it  is  the  entire  compound  phrase  that  is  expressive  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  not  the  separate  word  p^nw,  which  is 
never  found  in  the  absolute  form  signifying,  the  Last.  When 
alone,  as  in  the  instance  under  notice,  it  is  construed  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  signifying  latter ^  after ;  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  ‘  the  gene- 

*  ration  to  come.’  Isa.  xxx.  8,  ‘  latter  day!  &c. 
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The  remarks  and  illustrations  which  occur  at  pp. 
on  the  subject  of  the  Forty -lifth  Psalm,  are  excellent.  The 
translation  which  has  been  proposed  by  several  authors,  and 
adopted  by  the  Kditors  of  the  Improved  Version,  of  a  part  of 
the  tenth  >erse — “  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,” — is  so 
unparalleled  in  grammatical  construction,  and  so  unnatural, 
that  it  never  could  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced 
interpreter.  We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ancient  Jews, 
even  under  the  ignorance  and  enmity  which  distinguished  them  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  considered  tins  splendid  ode  as  an  address 
to  the  Messiah;  and  no  Christian,  none  at  least  who  admits  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to.  the  Hebrews,  can  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
such  application.  But  the  editors  of  the  Improved  Version  have 
given  this  translation  of  the  citation  in  the  Epistle:  **  But  to  the  Son 
[he  saith,]  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever:’’ — and  the  author 
of  the  Ca/m  Inquiry  does  not  scruple  to  affirm :  ‘‘  it  is  well  known 
that  the  w'ords  of  the  original  will  equally  well  bear  to  be  translated, 

*  God  is  thy  throne;*  that  is,  the  support  of  thy  throne.”  On  this 
we  remark: 

*  1.  It  is  not  quite  consihtent  with  fairness  in  argument,  for  the 
learned  writer  roundly  to  assert  as  toell  knoion^  what  he  could  not  but 
know  to  be  extremely  disputable,  and  to  have  been,  in  fact,  generally 
objected  to. 

*  2.  Because  in  the  passages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  the  Most 
High  promised  that  He  will  establish,  or  build  up,  a  throne  for  ever, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  expression,  ”  God  is  thy  throne,”  is 
anologous  or  proper.  The  use  of  »  metaphor  so  harsh,  and  apparently 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  piety,  should  have  been  justified  by 
ample  proofs  of  the  same  or  a  similar  usage.  No  such  proofs  are 
produced.  God  is  often  denominated  a  rock,  a  tower,  a  fortress,  a 
shield,  a  refuge,  to  his  faithful  servants:  but,  in  all  these  and  similar 
metaphors,  there  is  an  obvious  superiority  in  strength  and  dignity 
preserved  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  reader  immediately  associates 
with  these  expressions  the  ideas  of  power  and  grandeur  in  a  Pro- 
TKCTiNO  being,  and  of  his  pre*eminenee  above  the  objects  protected. 
But  it  is  the  reverse  in  llie  case  brought  before  us.  A  throne  derives 
its  dignity  from  the  character  and  dominion  of  the  sovereign  who  sits 
upon  it.  To  call  the  Eternal  Majesty  the  throne  of  a  creature,  seems 
little  suitable  to  the  reverence  which  is  ever  to  be  maintained  tow’ards 
Him,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the 
scripture  style:  and,  in  point  of  taste,  the  use  of  such  ecatachresis 
could  never  be  adopted  by  any  author  who  had  a  particle  of  correct 
feeling. 

*  3.  This  gloss  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destroys  the  antithesis  intended 
in  the  Epistle,  and  brings  to  nothing  the  argument  conveyed  by  it. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  design  of  the  passage  is  to  shew  the 
superiority  of  the  Messiah  to  all  tho  other  servants  and  messengers 
of  God,  that  have  ever  been  employed  in  the  scheme  of  his  govern- 
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ment  and  revealed  mercy  ;  whether  they  have  been  human  messenger* 
or  intelligences  of  a  superior  order.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to 
represent  this  reasoning,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  gentlemen 
who  propose  the  new  interpretation. 

*  Paraphrase. 

‘  The  inferiority  of  all  other 
messenger*  of  the  divine  will  it 
manifest,  because  God  frequently 
makes  the  inanimate  powers  of 
nature  the  instruments  o4'  ac¬ 
complishing  his  various  purposes* 
On  the  contrary,  the  superiority 
of  Christ  over  those  messengers 
appears  from  this,  that  his  autho¬ 
rity  and  power  arc  maintained 
and  supported  by  God  himself. 

*  I  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  passage, 
thus  interpreted,  in  as  faithful  and  advantageous  a  manner  ns  1  could: 
but  I  confess  myself  destitute  of  penetration  enough  to  discover  any 
coherence  between  the  parts,  or  any  semblance  of  argument  in  the 
conclusion. 

‘  It  is  proper  to  bring  the  commonly  received  interpretation  to  the 
same  test :  and  this  I  shall  attempt  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 

‘  With  respect  to  all  the  other 
messengers  of  the  divine  will  to 
men,  even  if  they  be  of  the  highest 
order  of  created  intelligences,  the 
scripture  describes  them  as  being, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  only  as  the 
ordinary  agents  of  nature  ;  whose 
operations und  eifects  arc  entirely 
the  result  of  the  all-pervading 
providence  and  power  of  the 
Most  High.  But,  with  respect 
to  Christ,  the  same  unerring  tes¬ 
timony  declares  him  to  be  really 
God,  his  power  universal,  and  hit 
dominion  everlasting. 

‘  Whether  this  interpretation  be  the  true  one  or  not,  it  seems  to 
have  sense  and  consistency.  It  answers  the  conditions  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  preserves  the  contrast,  and  brings  out  the  conclusion,  in  a 
manner  intelligible  and  striking  to  any  capacity.  It  shew*  that  the 
noblest  servants  of  God,  human  or  angelic,  are  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  are  as  absolutely  dependant  on  him  os  any  part  of  the  inanimate 
universe;  while  it  exhibits  the  Messiah  as  the  very  Being  who  “  sit- 
teth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,'*  and,  in  comparison  of  whom, 
*'  all  nations  are. os  notliing,  and  arc  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing 

and  vanity*’*  ,  -  >  -  r 

*  4.  Mr.  B.  needs  not  to  be  told  that  the  vocative  V  0i4,  li  of  ex- 


*  Concerning  the  angels  indeed 
hesaith,  **  He  who  maketli  his 
angels  winds,  and  his  attendants 
a  dame  of  dre.**  But  concerning 
the  Son,  **  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever  I** 


‘  lleb.  i,  7,  8.  Impr.  Vers. 

‘Of these  messengers f  thescrip' 
lure]  saith,  “  Who  maketh  the 
winds  his  messengers,  and  dames 
of  lightning  his  ministers.’*  But 
to  the  Son  [he  saith,]  **  God  is 
thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever.’*— 
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tremcly  rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Testanoent  and  the  Septuagint ; 
iu  place  being  almost  uniformly  supplied  by  I  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Attic,  the  common  Greek,  and  the  Alexandrian.  Not 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  exists  for  preferring  the  construction  wished 
for,  on  the  ground  of  grammatical  propriety. 

*  .*>.  All  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  original  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
agree  in  supporting  the  common  construction,  so  far  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  idioms  permit  a  positive  conclusion.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
the  Cireek  of  Aquila,  and  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott,  arc 
i  ncontrovertible. 

‘  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  only  just  and  fair  translation,  is  that  which  Jews  and  Christians, 
ancient  anil  modern,  have  almost  universally  adopted  ; — “  Thy  throne 
()  (ioi),  is  for  ever  and  ever.**  * 

Section  wiii.  on  Isa.  vi.  I — 5,  we  had  intended  to  extract 
entire,  as  a  highly  satisfactory  specimen  of  IFihlical  criticism, 
hut  we  find  we  have  not  room. 

'I'he  celebrated  passage,  Isa.  vii.  14,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  is  not  considered  by  Dr.  Smith  as  a  direct  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  Messiah.  lie  regards  it  as  coming  under  the  class 
of  ])rophetic  testimonies  which  had  a  primary,  but  inferior  and 
partial  reference  to  some  proximate  person  or  event,  while  they 
iiad  an  ultimate  anil  a  dchiijned  reference  to  some  remoter  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  when  it  occurred,  would  be  the  rcn/  fulfilment, 
answering  every  feature,  and  Jilliiii/  the  entire  extent  of  the 
original  delineation.  Its  application,  therefore,  to  the  subject  of 
the  Iinpiiry,  is,  he  concludes,  remote  and  typical.  The  passage 
ns  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  Mattliew  is,  he  conceives,  adduced  in 
such  a  manner  ns  does  not  comport  with  the  mere  application 
of  a  passage  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  lint  admitting 
with  Dathe,  (as  quoted  p.  ‘2S0,)  that  numerous  allegations  from 
the  Did  'restament  in  the  (iospcl  of  Matthew,  are  nothing  more 
than  accommodatiuns,  we  do  not  perceive  the  reality  and  solidity 
of  the  distinction  which  the  Author  appears  to  consider  as 
established  ;  namely,  that  ‘  the  mode  of  citation  used  by  the 
‘  Evangelist  (i.  '2*2,  “  All  this  came  to  pass,  in  order  that  (ba) 
‘  the  word  might  he  fullilled,”)  is  a  formula  for  an  argument,  not 
‘  for  a  comparison  ;  and  is  extremely  dilVerent  from  the  other  mode 
‘  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  N.T.  (for  example,  ii.  17. 
‘  “  'Fhen  was  fulfilled  tlielword — ”)’.  Tliis  very  particle  [i»a]  is  used 
in  passages  which  it  would  be  ditVicult  to  prove  to  be  more  than 
accommodations:  for  example,  llosea  ii.  i.  “  i  called  my  son  out 
“  of  Egypt,”  which  is  not  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  prediction, 
is  adduced  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (ii.  15,)  with  this  very 
formula,  vXrpSn  “  in  order  that  it  might  be  fullilled;’'  but 
is  this  extremely  dilVerent  from  the  usage  in  verse  17*2  ?  The 
discussions  in  the  several  section.s  xix  to  xxi.  on  the  passages  in 
Gaiah  vii.  14.  ix.  0,  are  loss  extensive  and  less  connected  than 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  them. 
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The  followini^  paragraph  exhibits  a  sentiment  which,  on 
account  of  its  oorreclnoss  and  im|M)rtunce,  is  entitled  (o  the  moat 
serious  attention  of  our  readers,  its  application  is  very  extensive. 

'  A  ^cneial  remark,  connected  with  this  particular  instance,  [Jerem. 
xxiii.  5,().]is  worthy  of  observation.  The  most  exalted  method,  within 
the  compass  of  language,  of  attributing  tonny  being  the  perfect  posses¬ 
sion  of  qualities  or  exercise  of  powers,  is  by  employing  the 
terms  of  such  qualities  or  powers,  instead  of  the  concrete.  Thus, 
instead  of  siiying  the  Supreme  Being  is  inteliigent,  benignant,  and 
actively  kind,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  scripture  says,  Gml  is  Liomt  ; 
God  is  LOVE  ;  God  is  goouness.  Now,  the  observable  fact  to  which 
we  have  adverted  is,  that  this  style  of  expression  is  more  frequently 
and  copiously  used  in  application  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  than 
in  reference  to  any  other  manifestation  of  God.  Christ  is  our  Light, 
Life,  Hope,  Peace,  Wisdom,  Uighteoucncss,  Sanctification,  and 
Redemption.  This  is  one  of  those  circumstances  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  ol  the  inspired  writers  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  notice  of 
an  attentive  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  unprejudiced  heart  ; 
and  the  caref  ul  oliservance  of  which,  in  their  very  numerous  and  di¬ 
versified  forms,  combine  in  producing  a  general  effect  which  nppeam 
to  me  perfectly  irreconcilcable  witli  any  scheme  that  denies  the  proper 
Deity  of  Christ.  These  sacred  writers  seem  never  to  have  felt  the 
need  of  cautions  or  restrictions,  when  they  were  pouring  out  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  (heir  mind  in  the  most  unmeasured  greatness  of  expression, 
on  the  glory  of  their  Kedeemer.* 

The  32il  Section  (eh.  iv.  b.  ii.)  (reaU  ‘  On  the  Person  deno- 

*  mlnated,  in  the  Ohl  Testament,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.’  The 
33d  is  *  On  the  remarkable  use  of  plural  nouns  and  attributives 

*  in  application  to  the  Divine  Being.*  The  seventh  and  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  Book  11.,  relates  to  the  state  of  opinion  and 
expectation  with  respect  to  the  Messiah,  existing  among  the 
Jews  in  the  period  between  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  i>olity,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  Philo  are  particularly  examined.  On  these  several  topics 
Dr.  Smith  w  rites,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  dogmatist,  but  with  the 
cautious  manner  becoming  a  devout  and  diligent  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  presenting,  altogether,  a  contrast  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  flippancy  and  boldness  of  some  other  controver- 
tists.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  amiable  than  the  s|>irit 
which  characterises  the  writings  of  Dr.  Smith,  or  more  exem¬ 
plary  than  the  candour  which  he  usually  displays,  both  as  a 
critic  anil  a  controvertist.  The  latter  sections  of  the  presemt 
Yolume  are  highly  interesting;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  assured, 
that  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tlie  Inquiry  is  in  reserve, 
as  the  contents  of  the  concluding  volume,  to  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  pay  very  early  attention,  as  our  best  apology  for 
having  so  long  delayed,  aiui  so  imperfectly  executed  our  uutica 
of  Uiis. 

VoL,  Xlll.  N.  S. 
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Art.  IV.  \.  j^ccouui  of  thf  IVritinf^s^  and  Manners  of  the 

JIind(ff)s :  including  rraiiblulionb  tVuin  their  nrincipul  Works.  By 
\N’.  Ward.  Serainporc.  i  Vols.  Ho.  IVintcd  at  tlie  .Mission  press, 
Ibll. 

y/  r/rtu  of  the  J/iitoryt  Literature,  and  Udigion  of  the  Hindoos  : 
including  a  minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  uiul 
'I'ransUtions  from  their  principal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward, 
one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Seramporc,  Bengal.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
pp.  cvii.632.  Third  Edition.  London,  1817. 

3.  Description  of  the  Characters,  Manners,  and  Custotns  of  the  People 
of  India  ;  and  of  their  Institutions,  religious  and  civil.  By  the 
Ahb6  d.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore.  'IVanslated  from 
the  i'rench  Manuscript.  4to.  pp.  xxvii,  5G5.  2l.  2s.  London,  1817. 

regions  present  so  rich  n  field  for  almost  every  kind  of 
■  rt'seareh,  as  the  countries  connected  with  our  Asiatic  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  in  which  the  harvest  of  in- 
i(uiry  has  bet  n  so  diligently  and  so  successfully  reaped.  Intellects 
of  the  highest  order  have  heen  eagerly  engaged  in  investigating 
the  nnticpiities  of  India,  and  in  tracing  the  vicissitudes,  the  va¬ 
rieties,  and  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  natives  of  liindostan  and 
its  ailjacent  realms.  T'hc  collections  thus  obtained,  are  large  and 
valuable  ;  hut  tin*  ilesultory  form  in  which  many  of  them  have 
heen  communicated,  and  the  variety  and  mimhor  of  the  volumes 
through  which  they  lie  scattered,  have  at  length  rendered  it  tle- 
sirahle  that  their  substance  should  be  brought  together  under  a 
clear  and  com|)rehensive  arrangement.  Ry  far  the  most  successful 
elVort  in  this  way  has  heen  made  by  IMr.  Mill,  whose  work  on 
India  is  a  noble  specimen  of  vigorous  compression.  'Ehe  extent 
of  our  recent  anslysis  of  its  rich  and  varied  contents,  together 
with  t!ie  number  and  importance  of  the  publications  relating  to 
India  which  wo  have  of  late  been  called  ujion  to  notice,  will 
induce  us  to  use  more  brevity  on  the  present  occasion,  than  the 
value  of  the  volumes  before  us  might  seem  totlemand. 

'I'lie  first  of  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
contains  a  large  and  miscellaneous  mass  of  materials,  comprising 
much  that  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is,  however,  cleficient  in 
order,  and  independently  of  some  little  want  of  ilexlerity  in 
jmtting  his  frugments  together,  the  .Author  has  indulged  himself 
rather  too  mueh  in  a  loose  and  gossijiing  style  of  composition, 
which,  although  by  no  means  unpleasant  in  a  slight  and  oil’ hand 
perusal,  must  certainly  have  proved  injurious  to  the  permanent 
interest  of  his  work.  Mr.  Ward  has,  indeed,  been  perfectly 
aware  of  his  liability  to  these  objections,  and  in  the  subsequent 
edition,  —  in  that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  which  lies  before  us, — 
has  displayed  much  more  skill  and  discretion  in  the  management 
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and  expression  of  liis  fads  and  inferences.  The  Seraraporo 
publication  contains  a  number  of  particulars  lelatin^^  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  ;^^raphy,  and  statistics  of  India,  >vhicli  are  ‘  neither 
‘  rich  nor  rare and  the  first  volume  particularly,  copies  rather 
too  largely  iroiu  the  very  respectable,  but  easily  accessible  au¬ 
thorities  ot  Major  Rennell,  and  the  Asiatic  Researches.  In  the 
London  edition,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  Indore  the  world, 
these  laiilts  arc  avoided.  The  two  volumes  already  published, 
comprehend  a  very  complete  and  able  analysis  of  the  mythology 
and  religious  character  of  the  Hindoos:  their  multitudinous 
pantheon,  their  temples,  worship,  and  ceremonial  ohseivances, 
their  doctrines  and  sanctions,  their  saints  and  sects,  are  all  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  fully  described. 

The  work  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  kind, 
and  although  it  contains  nothing  of  original  disquisition,  and 
displays  few  signs  of  acuteness  or  depth,  is  yet  extremely  va¬ 
luable  as  the  production  of  a  man  who  had  lived  among  the 
Hindoos  ou  terms  of  familiarity  and  confidence.  The  respect¬ 
able  Abbe  had  escaped  from  the  massacres  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  found  the  means  of  conveyance  to  India,  where  he 
has  domesticated  with  the  natives ;  and  by  his  ^  irreproachable 
‘  conduct*  so  entirely  conciliated  their  esteem  and  good-will,  that 

*  when  travelling,  on  his  approach  to  a  village,  the  houite  of  a 

*  Urahmun  is  uniformly  cleared  for  his  reception,  without  inter- 
*'  ference,  and  generally  without  communication  to  the  officers  of 

*  government,  us  a  spontaneous  mark  of  deference  and  respect.* 
During  his  missionary  labours  he  compiled  the  present  work, 
which  was  purchased  in  MS.  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  it 
characterised  by  Sir  James  Alackintosh  *  as  being  the  most 
^  comprehensive  and  minute  account  extant,  in  any  European 

*  language,  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos.* 

Of  the  various  particulars  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  we  have  already  given  a  general  view  in  the  article  on 
Mr.  MilPs  British  India  ;  we  shall,  in  the  present  instance, 
therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  supplying  some  deficiencies  in  our 
summary,  and  to  the  citation  of  a  lew  occasional  illustrations 
from  the  works  before  ns. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  presents,  at  the  first  aspect,  all 
the  features  of  a  very  rude,  but  bewildering  system :  330,000,000 
deities,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  bid  defiance  to  every  attempt  at 
rational  computation  and  definition,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
discard  them  in  gross,  lor  the  purpose  ot  selecting  such  princi¬ 
pal  objects  as  may  afford  sufficient  intimations  of  the  general 
character  of  Hindoo  idolatry.  Mr.  W  ard  has  executed  this  with 
great  judgement ;  but  the  most  truly  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  unwieldy  frame-work  of  Indian  su|)erstition,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  paper  written  by  William  Erskine,  Esq.  and  printed  in  the 
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Bombay  Tran^arcions.  From  n  very  early  period,  three  prin¬ 
cipal  *oct«  have  divitled  India  ;  the  Rrahmiiiical,  tlie  Roiidd- 
hist,  andcheJaina;  eoch  didViini^  from  the  other,  not,  as  io 
frequently  the  case,  only  nomiiinlly,  but  separatml  by  in)portant 
distinctioiiH,  both  doctrinal  and  ritual,  yet  at  the  same  time,  bold¬ 
ine  many  tenets  in  comiiioii.  Of  these  the  Rrahminical  is  pro- 
batily  the  most  ancient ;  and,  as  was  nut  unusual  in  theereiMls  of 
anti(|uity,  comprises  two  kinds,  or  rather  forms  of  faith, — n 
concealed,  or  esoteric  faith  for  the  initiated,  and  a  more  popular 
system,  adapted  to  the  t^rosser  tasti's  of  the  multitude.  lo 
their  own  schools,  the  Brahmins  seem  to  have  taught  a  specien 
of  Spinotthm ;  and  wliile  they  professetl  to  worship  the  one 
God,  to  have  dehiUMl  him  in  stieh  a  n>nnner  as  to  make  him  a 
mere  auiniu  mundi.  To  the  Supreme  Reinof,  formless,  with¬ 
out  quality,  occnpyincf  all  space,  they  ^ive  the  name  of  Rrimh, 
and  in  whatever  freaks  of  iina'^iiiation  they  may  indids^t;  them¬ 
selves  on  other  points,  they  never  suffer  the  debasing^  iietions  of 
their  mytho)o;;y  to  contaminate  this  venerated  mime.  Rut  the 
system  which  they  puhlicly  inculcatetl,  was  idolatry  in  its  i;Tosb- 
>st  ami  least  pluii>ihle  shape.  Three  emhodied  eiier^i(?s,  the 
creative,  the  preserving,  the  destroyinji:,  deified  under  the 
names  of  Rramha,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  s])i  in^  from  Riimh  ;  and 
to  each  of  these  is  assigned  by  way  of  wife,  a  female  or  passive 
cneri^y.  All  these  exist  in  human  forms,  varied  throut^h  all  the 
monstrous  inventions  of  poets  and  idol- makers.  The  difi’erent 
urtifarHy  or  appearances  amont^  mankind,  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva, 
have  been  too  often  described  to  require  reeapitulalion,  and  our 
patience,  even  more  than  our  limits,  would  fail  us  in  sumniint;  up 
the  difTerrnt  races  of  inferior  deities.  The  elements,  the  plane¬ 
tary  orbs,  the  springs  and  streams,  are  either  deified,  or  the 
residence  of  some  divinity.  ’I'he  rlii  majoren  hold  court  in 
heaven ;  their  train  of  deptuubints  includes  a  physician,  a  |>oet, 
and  a  troop  of  ilancin^*uit  Is  ;  and  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
strange  and  carnal  notions  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  Rrahinitis 
have  richly  endowed  their  gods  with  the  congenial  attributes  of 

*  rage,  revenge,  and  hist.’  ‘In  this  great  crowil  of  deities,’  ob¬ 
serves  IVlr.  Frskine,  ‘there  is  no  man,  however  capricious  or 

*  bumble,  that  may  not  find  some  divinity  or  portion  of  the  di- 

*  vinity  suited  to  bis  humour  or  self-humiliation.  If  a  man  find 
^  some  difficulty  in  approaching  Ham,  that  god’s  monkey  ser- 
‘  vant,  llaiuimutit,  may,  however,  claim  his  worship  ;  a  little 

*  red  paint  thrown  on  a  stone  or  the  stump  of  a  tree,  converts  it 
‘  into  a  god,  and  all  the  lower  classes  that  pass,  fall  down  and 

*  worship.’  Yet  with  all  this  delusion  in  his  heart  and  eye,  the 
Hindoo  believes  in  the  unity  of  Ood.  ‘‘One  Brumhii,  without 

*  m  second,’  we  are  informed  by ‘Mr,  Ward,  ‘  is  a  phrase  very 
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‘  oomroonly  used  by  (Iumii  when  conversiuj;  on  sul>ject$  i^hich  re- 
‘  late  to  the  nature  uf  (i od.’ 

“  But  to  know  the  Hindoo  idolatry,  as  it  is,  ii  |K'ri»on  mu'^t  wndo 
through  the  tilth  ot'  the  lhirty-hi\  pooranui;  uiul  other  popular  books-— 
he  must  read  and  he  ir  ilie  modem  popular  and  songs — lie  must 

follow  the  branihun  through  his  midnight  orgies,  before  tlie  image  of 
Kalee, and  other  godde.vie>  ;or  he  mu>t  accompany  him  to  the  nightly 
revels,  the  jutras,  and  lisien  to  the  filthy  diah  goes  which  uie  rehears¬ 
ed  respecting  Krishna  and  the  daughters  of  the  milkmen  ;  or  lie  must 
watch  him,  at  midnight,  chokinst,  'vitli  the  mud  and  waters  of  ilia 
Ganges,  a  w’ealthy  rich  relation,  while  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  ;  or,  at 
the  same  hour,  while  murdering  an  unfaithful  wdfe,  or  a  supposed  do¬ 
mestic  enemy ;  burning  the  body  before  it  is  cold,  and  washing  the 
blood  from  his  hands  in  the  sucred  stream  of  the  (langes ;  or  ho  muet 
look  at  the  bramliun,  hurrying  the  trianhling  half-dead  widow  round 
the  funeral  pile,  and  throwing  her,  like  a  log  of  wood,  hy  the  side  of 
the  dead  body  of  her  luisband,  tying  her,  and  ilicii  hoMing  her  down 
with  bamboo  levers  till  the  fire  has  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  ri'^ing 
and  running  away.  After  he  has  followed  the  braailiuo  through  all 
these  horrors,  he  will  only  have  approached  ilie  threshold  of  this  tem¬ 
ple  of  Moloch,  and  he  will  begin  to  he  con\inced,  that  lo  know  the 
llindoo  idolatry,  as  it  is,  a  man  must  become  a  Hindoo — rather,  he 
must  become  a  bramhuin  ;  for  a  poor  shoodru,  by  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  degradation,  is  rehtruined  from  many  abominations 
which  bramhuns  alone  are  privileged  to  commit.**  pp  xcv,  xevi.  vol.  I. 

And  the  ceremonial  of  this  hateful  idolatry  is  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  system. 

‘  As  a  person  passes  along  the  streets  and  roads  he  is  continually 
reminded  of  one  or  oilier  of  these  ceremonies  -.—here  sits  a  man  in  hit 
shop,  repeating  the  name  of  liis  guardian  deity,  or  teaching  it  to  hit 
parrot — there  go  half  a  dozen  voirngecs,or  other  persons, making  their 
journey  to  some  holy  place — here  passes  a  person,  carrying  a  basket 
on  his  head,  containing  rice,  sweet-meats,  fruits,  flowers,  Ac.  an  offering 
to  his  guardian  deity — here  comes  a  man  with  a  chaplet  of  red  flowers 
round  his  head,  and  the  head  of  a  goat  in  his  hand,  having  lct\  tht 
blood  and  carcase  before  the  image  of  Kalee — there  sits  u  group  of 
Hindoos,  listening  to  three  or  lour  persons  rehearsing  and  chanting 
poetical  versions  of  the  pooraims— here  sits  a  man  in  the  front  uf  liii 
house  reading  one  of  the  pooranus,  moving  his  body  like  the  trunk  ot 
a  tree  in  a  high  wind — ami  (early  in  the  morning)  here  comes  a  group 
of  jaded  wretches,  w!io  have  spent  the  night  in  boisterously  singing 
filthy  songs,  and  dancing  in  an  indecent  manner,  before  the  image  ot 
Doorga — add  to  this,  the  villagers,  men  and  women,  coming  dripping 
from  the  banks  of  the  (langes — and  the  reader  has  n  tolerable  view  ot 
the  Hindoo  idolatry,  as  it  stalks,  every  day,  along  the  streets  and 
roads,  and  as  it  may  be  rccogniEcd  by  any  careless  observer.'  pp. 
Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii.  vol.  J. 

The  Bouddhisl  holds  a  very  difTcrent  faith  from  the  Brahmin. 
If  the  system  of  the  latter  be  a  yiuated  tbelaiii^  tbc  former 
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makes  a  near  approach  to  tlie  opposite  extreme ;  for,  thoni^h  lie 
Bcknowled^'es  a  Divine  Hein*;',  lie  excludes  him  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  in  human  alVairs.  The  Douddhists  consider  ijoodness  ns 
brini^iu^  xvifli  it  its  own  reward,  since  its  prevalence  not  only 
confers  happiness  on  the  individual,  hut  meliorates  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world  ;  while  vice,  they  uflirm,  causes  the  Irame  of 
nature  to  decay  until  the  universe  be  dissolved.  They  hold  that 
men  of  exalted  piety  and  extreme  self-denial  secure  to  themselves 
an  after-stale  ol  superior  "lory  and  felicity,  and  that  amon" 
these,  there  is  always  some  eminent  saint  who  holds  a  rank  of 
higher  eloalioii  on  the  scale  of  divinity,  thou"h  without  taking 
any  share  in  the  government  of  the  world.  These  canonized  or 
deified  men  are  the  objects  of  liouddhist  worship. 

'riie  .lainas  seem  to  occupy  a  jdace  hetween  the  Brahmins 
and  the  noiuhihists,  thou"li  apparently  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  latter.  ‘  They  believe  that  there  is  a  Ciod,  but  affirm 

•  that  he  can  he  known  onlv  bv  such  as  become  absorbed  in  his 

*  essence  ;  that  thorelore  a  person  knowing  God,  ceases  to  jios- 
‘  si  ss  identity ;  that  hence  it  is  absurd  for  a  human  being 
‘  to  pretend  to  know  him  ;  the  moment  you  discover  him, 

‘  your  iilcntity  ceases.’  Like  the  Bouddhists  they  canonize 
certain  illustrious  characters  ;  but  they  ditler  from  them  by  re- 
tninin"  the  Brahminical  distinction  of  caste.  The  «laiuas  are 
not  nuinerous,  but  they  arc  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
while  the  Bouddhist  sect  is  to  be  found  only  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
the  eastern  peninsula  of  India.  It  is,  however,  ktiown,  that  this 
latter  sect  was  once  powerful,  if  not  prevalent  in  llindostan, 
and  that  their  present  exclusion  is  the  result  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Brahmins,  who  pursued  them  to  extirpation. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  sacred,  historical,  and  ro- 
luuntic,  Mr.  Ward  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  sufficient  and 
exceedingly  repulsive  sample.  The  Vedas  themselves,  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  least  objectionable  sources  of  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  Brahmin,  me  absolutely  worthless,  excepting  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  national  character,  and  as  tilling  up  a  chasm  in  the 
cycle  of  pagan  superstitions.  They  are  replete  with  monstrous 
imaginations  and  with  disgusting  absurdities,  and  ap|>ear  espe¬ 
cially  contemptible,  when  contrasted  with  the  high  expectations 
which  wore  previously  excile<l  by  the  mysterious  darkness  in 
which  they  lay  hid,  and  the  supposed  im)>ossibility  of  overcoming 
the  reluctance  of  tlie  priests  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  covered 
the  sanctuary  of  their  delusions.  ThePooraiias  are  ‘  weary,  flat, 
‘  and  unprofitable"  romances,  full  of  even  ultra-oriental  exagge¬ 
rations.  Many -armed  and  polycoplmlous  giants,  miraculous 
monkies,  deities  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  shifts  by  the 
devices  ot  mortals, — in  short,  extravagances  of  unbounded  silli- 
nets,  incoherfucc,  and  insipidity,  make  up  the  tuhstance  of  th^c 
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slraii^tj  pruilucttons  of  Eastern  fancy.  As  a  specimen  at  once 
of  (heir  iiivcmions,  aiui  of  llicir  inoralily,  the  following  extract 
may  sniVu  e. 

‘  I  jamilu  had  committed  the  most  enormous  critnes,  havint^  killed 
cows  and  hramhuns,  drank  spirits,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of  evil  nil 
his  days.  He  had  four  sons  ;  the  name  of  one  was  Narayunu.  In 
the  hour  of  death  Ujamllu  was  extremely  thirsty,  and  thus  called  to 
his  sou:  ‘  Narayunu,  Narayunu.  Narayunu,  j;ive  me  some  water.* 
After  his  decease,  the  messengers  of  Yumu  seized  him,  and  were 
about  to  drag  him  to  a  place  of  punislnnent,  when  Vishnoo's  messen¬ 
gers  came  to  rescue  him.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  hut  Vishnoo*s 
messengers  were  victorious,  and  carried  off  Ujamllu  to  V*oikoontu,  the 
heaven  of  Vishnoo.  The  messengers  of  Yumu,  enraged,  returned  to 
their  mavSter,  threw  their  clothes  and  staves  at  his  feet,  and  dbclared 
that  they  would  serve  him  no  longer,  as  they  got  nothing  hut  disgrace 
in  all  they  did.  Yumu  ordered  Chitru-gooptii,  the  recorder,  to  exa¬ 
mine  his  books,  lie  did  so,  and  reported  that  this  I  jamilu  hud  been 
a  most  notorious  sinner,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reckon 
up  Ins  sins,  they  were  so  numerous.  Yumu  hastened  to  Voikoontu, 
and  demanded  of  Vishnoo  an  explanation  of  this  affair.  Vishnoo  re¬ 
minded  him,  that  however  wicked  this  man  might  have  been,  he  had 
repeated  the  name  Narayunu  in  his  last  moments ;  and  that  he 
(Yumu)  ought  to  know,  that  if  a  man,  either  when  laughing,  or  by 
accident,  or  in  anger,  or  even  in  derision,  repeated  tlie  name  of  Vish- 
noo,  he  would  certainly  go  to  heaven,  though,  like  Ujamilu,  covered 
with  crimes,  he  had  not  a  single  meritorious  deed  to  lay  in  the  balance 
against  them.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  is  universally  maintained  hy 
tlic  great  body  of  tlie  Hindoos:  hence,  when  a  person  in  a  dying 
situation  is  brought  down  to  the  river  side,  he  is  never  exhorted  to 
repentance,  but  is  urged  iu  his  last  moments  to  repeat  the  names  of 
certain  gods,  as  his  passport  to  heaven-  A  Hindoo  shopkeeper  one 
day  declared  to  the  author,  that  he  should  live  in  the  practice  of  adul¬ 
tery,  lying,  &c.  till  death  ;  and  that  then,  repeating  the  name  of 
Krisimu,  he  should,  without  difficulty,  ascend  to  heaven.'  Vol.  1.  pp. 
81,  82. 

Thus  circumstanced,  urged  on  to  the  commission  of  crimes  hy 
the  very  nature  of  his  superstition,  and  by  the  permission  anti 
practices  of  his  spiritual  directors,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at 
that  the  Hindoo  is  fuithh.^s,  obscene,  and,  in  tact,  altogether 
destitute  of  the  moral  sense.  Falsehood  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  no  man  pays  the  slightest  regard  to  the  most  solemn  asse¬ 
verations  of  another.  An  anecdote  is  related  hy  the  Abbe  Du¬ 
bois,  in  which  eleven  Brahmins  arc  described  as  eating,  under 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  from  an  impure  vesstd,  an  act  which 
subjected  them  to  the  forfeiture  of  caste.  One  only  abstained, 
and  when  he  reached  his  residence,  laid  an  iuforinutiou 
against  the  remainder,  before  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  con¬ 
vened  for  tlie  purpose.  The  ten  sacerdotal  dcUnqueiits,  instead 
of  confessing  their  crime,  boldly  turned  round  on  their  accuser, 
averring  tirat  they  were  innocent  ot  the  charge,  and  that  it  was 
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liimsrlf  ulio,  havini^  rommittpfl  tlip  art,  sought  to  escape  the 
merited  vi^itltio^  by  inipufini^  bis  ^uib  to  them.  *  The  result 
*  was,  (but  (be  ten  Hrabmins  were  deelarcsl  innocent,  and  (he 
‘  accuser,  beinc^  found  |tui!ty,  was  expelled  with  it^nouiiuy  from 
‘  (be  trilie  by  the  c  biel’s,  who,  tbou!'!!  they  could  scarcely  doubt 
‘  of  bis  innocpiuT,  yet  eoidd  not  help  bein<^  otfended  with  the 
‘  di>closurc  be  made.’  The  i^ross  indecency  of  the  poetry,  the 
dances,  and  the  religious  observances  of  the  natives  of  llindos- 
tan,  \vc  are  of  course  restraine<l  from  illustra(ing  minutely  ;  hut 
ain|>lc  evidence,  is  alVorded  by  the  works  before  us,  that  the 
grossest  abominations  are  practised  and  sanctioned,  both  in  se¬ 
cret  and  ill  the  eye  of  day.  Mr.  Ward  mentions  his  habitual 
appndieiisioii  lest  bis  cbiblrcn  should  neeidentally  witness  the 
scandalous  obscenities  which  form  a  part  of  some  ot  their  reli¬ 
gious  processions. 

In  connexion  with  the  complicated  system  of  Hindoo  idolatry, 
the  sanctity  of  particular  temples,  and  even  towns  and  districts, 
is  implicitly  believed.  y\inong  these,  Henares,  the  great  scat  of 
Hialiminical  learning,  is  so  celebraU‘d  for  its  onicacy,  that  many 
of  the  natives  take  up  their  residence  there,  in  their  last  years, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  they  shall  thus  secure  an  imme¬ 
diate  passage  to  (he  heavcMi  of  Shiva.  Among  (he  innumerable 
legends  relating  to  this  city,  it  is  alVirmcd  that  n  man  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  adulterous  intrigue,  was  scuhh  d  to  death  by  falliug 
into  a  pan  of  boiling  spirits,  hut  that  he  was  savotl  from  hell  by 
the  interference  of  Shiva,  who  came  to  him  in  his  last  moments, 
aiul  whispering  in  his  ear  the  name  of  Hrumha,  despatcherl  him 
to  heaven.  Nay,  so  great  is  the  ])nrifting  power  of  this  hal¬ 
lowed  spot,  that  even  Europeans  dying  there,  obtain  a  passport 
lo  bliss ;  and  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  sting  of  conscience 
and  (he  dotage  of  superstition,  is  furnished  by  the  story  of  an 
Englishman,  who,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  life,  made,  under  that 
niiserahie  delusion,  l^enares  his  last  home;  building,  by  the 
agency  of  bis  Hindoo  servant,  a  temple  to  a  pagan  goil,  and 
j»er!orining  the  prescribed  ceremonies  in  expiation  of  his  sins, 
.\s  a  counterpart  to  lids  exemplification  of  superstitious  feeling, 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  two  Hindoos,  who  were  cxeeuteil  at 
C'aleutta  for  robbery.  Previously  to  entering  upon  their  plun- 
deiing  adventure,  (hey  had  made  the  accustomed  offerings  to 
Kniee,  imploring  her  effectual  aid  in  their  hiirglanous  scheme. 
The  godiless,  however,  did  not  deal  fairly  by  her  votaries,  for 
they  were  detected,  found  guilty,  and  hangc^l.  While  they  lay 
uiuler  sentence,  a  native  Catholic,  similarly  eireumsianced,  was 
visited  by  a  priest  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  llie  disciples  of 
Kalce,  having  lH*cn  already  dt'serted  by  their  goddess,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  suspect  that  if  she  had  failed  them  in  one  instance,  it 
was  hardly  safe  to  trust  her  in  another  and  Diore  imporUpt  con-: 
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cern,  a]mliod  <hrtnij»b  thoif  fellow -prisoner  for  a  share  in  (he 
^ood  olnces  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  ‘  'I'hese  meii  at  last,*  \rrite9 
Mr.  WanI,  ‘  out  of  pure  revolt*^  u|K)n  Kalee,  die<l  in  (he  faith  of 
^  the  Virt^iii  Mary;  and  the  Catholics,  after  (he  exts^utioii,  made 

*  a  ^rand  funeral  for  (hem  ;  as  these  persons,  they  said,  embraced 
‘  the  Catholic  faith,  uiid  renoueiced  their  caste,  /rom  cuiuufiion  !* 

We  feel  threat  pleasure  in  expressinaf  our  strong  approbation 
of  Mr.  W^afd’s  labours,  of  the  sound  judgement  and  clearness 
of  head  which  he  has  manifested  in  his  statements  and 
definitions,  and  above  all,  of  that  steady  reference  to  religious 
principle  which  pervades  his  valuable  work.  He  suflers  no 
opportunity  to  esca|>e  him  of  rebuking  error  ami  vindicating 
truth  ;  be  is  not  ashamed  of  his  Divine  ]\lastea  and  his  puro 
profession  ;  he  never  fails,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  contrast  (ho 
glory  of  the  cross,  with  the  moral  and  intelh^'tual  gloom  of 
Heathenism  ;  and  he  has  added  a  strong  link  to  the  chain  of 
argument  which  has  bound  in  silence  the  enemies  of  missions. 
Th  ere  is  a  fine  tone  of  dignified  elo<|uence  in  his  reproofs  of 
the  childish  admiration  expressed  by  Mr.  Maurici%in  his  glitter¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  ilindoo  su|>erstltions.  In  one  pi. ice, 
this  pulliater  of  idolatry  ventures  to  characterise  the  Brahmini- 
pal  religion,  as  wearing  ‘  the  similitude  of  a  beautiful  aud 

*  radiant  Cherub  from  Heaven,  bearing  on  bis  persuasive  li}H 

*  the  accents  of  pardon  and  peace,  and  on  bis  silken  wiiiga 
^  benefaction  and  blessing.*  The  silliness  of  these  *  taffeta 

*  phrases*  is  the  least  objectionable  thing  about  tbeiii ;  their 
incongruity  and  mischievous  tendency,  as  proceeding  from  tlie 
pen  of  a  ‘  Christian  minister,’  are  forcibly  exposed  by  Mr, 
Ward,  and  be  closes  bis  remonstrance  with  the  following 
honest  and  impressive  warning, 

*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  fear  more  for  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  British  power  in  India,  from  the  encouragement 
which  Englishmen  have  given  to  the  Idolatry  of  the  Hindoos,  thati 
from  any  other  (juarter  whatever.  The  Governor  of  the  world  tan) 
to  the  Israelites,  in  particular  leference  to  idolatry,  *  If  ye  walk  con¬ 
trary  to  me,  1  will  walk  contrary  to  you.*  Moses,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  thus  threatens  the  Jews  it  they  countenance  idolatry  * 

*  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  ya 
shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  oif  the  laud  whereunto  ye  go  over 
Jordan  to  possess  it:  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but 
shall  utterly  be  destroyed.*  It  cannot  be  (uiubted,  that  in  every  case 
in  which  either  a  person,  or  a  nation,  begins  to  think  favoura!)ty  dt 
idolatry,  it  is  a  murk  of  departure  in  heart  and  practice  from  ihd 
living  God  :  it  was  always  so  considered  among  the  Jews,  There  ii 
scarcely  any  thing  in  Hindooisni,  when  truly  known,  in  which  g 
learnea  man  can  delight, or  of  which  a  heitcvolent  man  can  approve; 
and  1  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there  will  soon  be  but  one  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  that  this  opinioti  wiU  be,  Uial  iIm  Hindoo  sysiem  i# 
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less  ancient  than  the  Egyptian,  and  that  it  is  the  most  ruKHiLt:, 

IMeUHK,  AND  BLOODY  OF  ANY  SYSTEM  OF  IDOLATKY  THAT  WAS 
F.Vhft  ESTABLISHED  ON  EARTH. ’  p.  clii.  Vol.  1. 

'riie  volume  of  tlie  Abhe  Duhois  well  deserves  the  testimonies 
rendered  in  iis  favour,  by  Major  Wilks  und  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
It  contains  a  muss  of  important  and  interestinuT  matter,  detailed 
with  simplicity  and  distinctness,  and  it  will  form  an  indisjxm- 
sable  part  of  all  collections  on  the  subject  of  India.  The 
(‘haracter  and  habits  of  the  lirahmins  are  admirably  tlrawn, 
und  the  spiritual  thraldom  in  which  they  hold  the  minds  ami 
consciences  of  their  followers,  is  strongly  portrayed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  The  IVanslator  has  executed  his  tusk  with  ability. 

Art.  V.  The  Comforter:  a  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  78.  Price  38.  6d. 

London,  18‘20. 

^I'^IIIS  Poem  will  not  please  the  common  run  of  readers  on  a 
lirst  perusal,  and  few  of  them  will  attempt  a  second.  It  is 
chargeable  with  some  obscurity  of  style,  and  its  general  drift  will 
not  be  immediately  perceived.  It  is  of  a  dulactic  kind,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  moral  argument  of  the  poem  is  continually 
relieved  by  some  noble  descriptive  passages,  it  reijuires  no  ordi¬ 
nary  efl’ort  of  attention.  Sensible,  apparently,  of  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  the  anonymous  .\uthor  requests  in  his  Preface,  that  ‘  should 

*  any  of  the  general  lovers  of  j)oetry  he  templed  to  look  overthis 
‘  address  to  a  particular  class,*  they  would  ‘  not  descend  to  it 
‘  immediately  from  the  high-wrought  melodies,  the  stately  stan- 

*  /as,  or  the  brilliant  and  spirited  lays  which  have  lately  been 
‘  presented  to  them.’ 

‘  As  they  cannot  be  constantly  supplied  with  such  splendid  enter¬ 
tainments,  if  they  would  in  the  intervals  try  mine,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  insipid,  at  such  a  distance  from  their  last  indulgence  that  their 
cars  have  ceased  to  vibrate  and  expect  its  repetition  ;  but  I  am  aware 
that  it  will  not  be  endured  in  immediate  succession  to  rhyme.* 

There  are  persons,  however,  by  whom  the  serious  and  some¬ 
what  intricate  harmony  which  clothes  the  Author’s  subject,  will 
be  deemed  no  unskilful  music,  and  whose  deepest  feelings  will 
respond  to  the  sentiments  it  serves  to  express.  It  is,  we  are 
aware,  the  poetical  cast  of  the  sentiment,  rather  than  the  j)erfec- 
ted  beauty  of  expression,  to  which  the  passages  whicli  have 
detained  us  in  the  perusal,  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  pleasing 
cfl’ect ;  but  yet,  there  is  occasionally  both  vigour  and  delicacy  in 
(be  ext*cution,  and  the  descriptive  sketches  exhibit  some  elegant 
pencilling. 

'riic  Poem  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  untimely 
fate  of  an  unhappy  friend  whom  the  want  of  a  Comforter  tlruve 
to  dcs|K*rution.  it  opens  with  an  address  to  the  suflercrfruiu  in- 
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ward  ans;irmh,  in  the  language  of  profTercd  sym|)atli y,  and  tender 
expostulation. 

‘  Deep  must  he  dig.  and  gently  must  he  deal. 

And  utter  that  which  cannot  be  disprov’d, 
ho  liopes  to  aid  the  mind’s  intirmities.* 

Sensilde  of  the  delicate  handling  which  a  wounded  spirit  re- 
<piires,  the  Author  of  the  j)oem  deprecates  alike  the  harshness  of 
leproot,  and  the  cruel  mockery  which  bids  the  fainting  soul 

‘  Shake  off  at  will  its  pressure,  and  be  gay.’ 

And  he  then  proceeds  to  conjure  the  suflTercr  to  hope  and  live. 

‘  Do  not  with  desperate  hand  undo  the  tie 
That  hinds  thee  to  tnis  birth-place.  He  alone, 

W  ho  from  its  dust  compounded  this  abode, 

This  husk,  this  shell,  this  seed>vc8sel,  w  ithin 
W  hose  clos’d-up  lids  is  nourished  the  soul. 

Knows  its  due  ripeness.  Instant  at  his  word, 

W'ithout  a  touch  it  opens.  W  hat  ensues, 

W’hen,  w'ith  a  childish  and  impatient  haste, 

W’e  force  the  nice  contrivance  of  the  pod 
'I'o  guard  its  nurslings?  The  abortive  seed. 

Until  to  struggle  with  the  stranger  soil, 

Dies;  and  it  dies  for  ever.  That  bright  bloom. 

So  much  unlike  the  speck  from  whence  it  rose, 

W^hich,  ripen’d,  it  had  furnish’d,  shall  not  be. 

Have  not  tcrritic  visions  of  the  night, 

That  own’d  no  kindred,  no  similitude, 

W’ith  aught  that  Fancy  or  that  Sense  awake 
E’er  taught  to  think  or  suffer,  warn’d  thy  soul 
Her  secret  springs  of  feeling  may  be  touch’d 
Ey  some  invisible  and  mighty  Power 
That  know  s  them  truly,  and  can  wake  a  source 
Of  torturing  agony  the  feebler  desh 
Seems  to  insure  us  from  enduring  long  ? 

It  may  be  this  obtuscr  covering 

That  gives  exemption,  save  for  moments  rare. 

From  this  unbearable  and  ghastly  woe.’ 

The  ])cculiar  dangers  to  which  the  gifted  possessors  of  the 
<langerous  boon  of  fancy  are  exposed,  in  the  recoil  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  from  the  vapid  scenes  of  the  world,  are  feelingly  adverted 
to,  and  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  amiable  Author  of  the  Task. 

*  Better  to  think  our  foes  mankind  in  league 
Than  God.  That  burthen  never  may  we  bear.’ 

A  transition  is  then  made  to  the  catastrophe  which  forms  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  :  the  brief  narrative  is  exquisitely  ufFecting, 
and  most  instructive  is  the  lesson.  The  unhappy  victim  was  one 
in  whom  ‘  presumptuous  sin,’  the  Writer  expressc‘s  his  firm  as¬ 
surance,  had  no  existence  ;  one  who  would  never  have  cast  the 
load  of  life  aside,  but  sunk  beneath  it. 
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m  . . .  ‘  There  is  hope, 

He — who  till  then  had  ever  lived  in  awe 
Of  hurting  any  ;  and  had  given  way, 

E’en  to  his  own  undoing,  to  the  tongue 
That  hade  him  suffer,  in  the  tones  of  love — 

Would  not,  till  all  w<i8  chaos  in  the  soul, 

Without  the  lamp  that  makes  accountable. 

Have  left  a  legacy  of  life,  long  woe. 

To  all  who  held  him  dearly.  Who  so  w'ell 
Could  have  forestallM  the  anguish  of  his  friend  ? 
And  wlio  so  like,  on  his  own  lieart  to  bind 
The  torturing  agony,  his  friend  to  spare  ? 

Yes,  thought  had  fail’d  before  thou  didst  prepare 
That  dreadful  meeting.  ’Twos  a  sudden  start. 
Some  say  a  jest  was  signal  to  thy  doom. 

Be  thou  forgiven,  w’hutsoc’er  it  were 
That  swelled  thine  heart  to  bursting  I  I  have  proof 
Thy  morning  purpose  squar’d  not  with  the  deeu, 
And  still  dare  reckon  tlite  w  ith  them  that  are. 

Oh,  ye  to  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  assigns 
The  sacred  ministry  to  guard  the  sad, 

Dare  not  to  struggle  with  that  last  desire. 

That  friendly  instinct,  that  survives  the  wreck 
Of  hope  and  happiness,  desire  for  rest. 

Ah,  urge  them  not  to  revels  for  relief. 

What  wails  them  there  ?  Despair,  and  suicide. 
I'roni  the  unsparing  plenty  of  the  feast, 

From  the  loud  chorus  of  the  mirch  of  wine. 

From  beauty’s  smiles,  he  hasten’d  to  the  gloom, 

And  sought  t!ie  refuge  of  a  watery  grave. 

As  if  to  testify  earth’s  joys  are  vain, 

He  tried,  and  found  them  wanting.  ’Tis  too  late, 
(’ounsel,  and  thought,  and  remedy  is  vain. 

How  shall  I  e’er  find  comfort  to  my  soul, 

That  in  thine  hour  of  need  1  was  not  nigh  ? 

I  should  have  presag’d  from  thy  changing  stylo 
Thy  friend  was  wanting,  ere  thou  didst  proceed 
To  give  the  summons  ;  not  the  lightning’s  speed 
Could  have  convey’d  my  person  to  thy  side. 

Ere  thou  hadstniade  iny  sp«.'cd  of  none  avail. 

Rash  and  unhappy  !  but  a  ienv  days  ni<»re 
We  had  encounter’d,  and  thou  tliui^t  not  died.’ 

*  How  many  jostles,  and  how  many  wrongs. 
Unnotic’d  by  the  busy  and  the  strong. 

And  little  reck’d  oi'by  the  young  and  gay. 

Press  on  and  hurt  the  iindefcMulcd  soul. 

Not  strung  by  hope  or  heated  aOer  gain. 

But,  unattracted,  spending  all  its  force 
On  present  evils,  and  too  nice  to  feed 
On  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  present  scene  ? 
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•Tii  much  to  fly  from  the^  inceasant  stings, 

Wtiich  auffer'd  bravely,  buy  ua  no  regard 
rrotn  such  ns  never  felt  them;  and  beaail’d. 

Solicit  moc  kery.  D('  not  fret  thyself, 

But  step  aside,  t:ike  shelter  and  be  still. 

Does  there  notissue  from  thy  very  soul 
A  voice,  cries,  “  Come  away  Dost  thou  not  long 
For  solitude  and  silence;  and  conceive, 

If  peace  for  thee  still  lives  beneath  the  sun, 

Unpeopled  deserts  hold  her  ?  Every  stain 
Upon  the  spotted  garment  of  tlie  world 
•Swells  the  disgust  of  thine  embitter'd  soul. 

Alone  amid  n  million,  what  a  throng 
Of  evil  passions  on  that  heart  intrude. 

Conscious  of  feelings  none  can  understand. 

Scornfid  reserve  and  haughty  scdf-esleem 
Coldly  entrench  it,  while  the  vivid  blaze, 

^^’l)ose  flame  was  pure  if  properly  applied, 

( I  rows  to  a  fatal  energy  in  ill. 

Or  all  its  brightness  is  extinct  for  ever. 

True,  there  are  duties  that  must  he  fulBIFd 
Amid  tljc  pomps  and  pageantries  of  life  ; 

^Voe,  wt)e  to  him  tijat  slights  them.  By  the  Judge^ 

When  he  is  summon’d  ho  shall  be  condemnM. 

Fy  Strenuous  labour  earth  must  be  subdued; 

And  he  is  baser  than  the  infidel 

Who  will  not  struggle  to  support  his  own.* 

«  «F  «  «  «  « 

•  But  you,  ye  light  of  heart  and  glib  of  tongue, 

\e  ionned  to  frolic  in  the  summer’s  ray, 

I'o  you  1  plead  :  To  the  weak  soul  no  wrong. 

Oh,  as  ye  teiuler  an  immort.d  soul, 

1  strait ly  charge  you  whom  the  ties  of  blood, 

Of  friendship,  of  companionship,  unite 
To  the  poor  prey  of  melancholy  gloom. 

Ye  treat  him  gently;  wisely,  if  yc  can.’ 

pp. 

Tlte  sources  of  healing  influence  Mthicli  tlie-worksof  the  Al- 
initjhiy  Architect  supply,  arc  then  pointed  out;  the  livingf  oun- 
taiiis  of  consolation  ou  \\hich  Mde.  de  Staiil,  in  her  Kssay  upon 
Suicide,  so  eloquently  dwells.  ‘T1  ne  faut  pas  dMaigner,*  says 
that  extraordinary  woman,  *  dans  quelque  tristesse  qu  ’on  soit 

*  ploiige,  les  doiis  priiuitifs  du  Creaieur;  la  vie  et  la  nature. 

*  L^s  consolations  phiUisopliiques  ont  tnoiiis  d'eiupire  que  \m 

*  juuiss  iiices  causecs  par  la  spectacle  de  la  terre  et  du  ciel.  iCe 
‘  qii'il  faut  done  le  plus  soigner  parmi  nos  moyens  dc  boiiheur, 
’  eVst  la  piiissaiicfMlc  la  contemplation.  Go  estsi  a  r  etroitdtns 
’  soi  ineuie,  tant  dechoses  nous  y  agiteutet  nous  bleusent,  qu’on 

sans  cesae  besoiu.de  sc  ploQger.  clans  c«Ue  aier.tk  peos^es 
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The  Comforter, 

‘  HaiiH  homes ;  V  on  doit,  comiiie  dans  le  Styx,  s*  y  rendrb  invuliie- 
‘  table. *  The  traiHjuillizin^  charm  of  moonlight  is  very  siiik- 
inglv  dcsc*rihed  in  the  following  lines. 

- - -  «  The  distrcst, 

Contrite  or  guiltless,  need  but  lift  an  eye. 

When  earth  is  sunk  in  darkness,  to  receive 
A  sense  of  peace  from  heaven.  When  the  vine 
Receiv’d  its  sweetness  for  the  sons  of  mirth, 

The  olive  fatness,  and  the  spice  its  balm, 

'riiis  was  the  boon  accorded  to  the  sad. 

Pent  in  close  cities,  never  doth  their  soul 
I'roin  aught  external  catch  that  calm  delight. 

Best  image  of  her  sabbath,  save  when  night 
Math  somewhat  charmed  the  never-ceasing  din. 

And  their  rais’d  eye,  thro’  all  the  envious  bars 
'i'he  works  of  man  present  it,  can  behold 
(ireat  Nature’s  glories  w  here  he  cannot  reach 
Nor  wholly  intercept.  Except  for  thee. 

Thou  silent  scorner  of  the  pomps  conceal’d 
Beneath  the  roofs  high  labour'd  to  the  sky, 

Methinksthe  silver  moon  should  have  disdain’d 
'Po  pour  her  lustre  o’er  the  formal  scene. 

To  which  her  touches  scarce  can  give  a  grace. 

Did  she  not  glide  a  messenger  of  love 
To  some  imprison’d  and  misdoubting  soul 
The  rural  landscape  had  retain’d  her  gaze. 

Whose  placid  sweetness  softens  in  her  rays 
Like  baby  innocence  in  bands  of  sleep. 

But  for  thee, 

Thou  silent,  but  impressive  comforter. 

How  had  I  languish’d  thro*  those  years  of  gloom 
Where  none  else  spake  of  comfort !  If  again 
1  should  be  destined  to  captivity. 

Oh,  let  my  dungeon  yield  a  little  space 
To  gaze  at  nature,  though  but  in  the  sky, 

For  there  she  works  for  ever  ;  and  my  heart. 

Like  lover  at  the  aspect  of  the  braid 
Dissever'd  from  the  ringlets  of  his  fair. 

Shall  feel  renew’d  that  height  of  extasy 
Full  contemplation  of  united  charms 
Had  shower'd  upon  my  bosom.’ 

The  npostrojdie  to  departed  days,  and  to  the  remembered  scenes 
of  rural  beauty,  in  the  succeeding  passage,-' must  not,  in  justice 
to  the  Author,  be  suppressed. 

‘  Days  gone  !  ye  are  not  wasted  ;  in  my  heart 
Lies  treasur’d  every  instant  I  have  known 
Of. pure  unsullied  rapture:  and  the  most 
Have  been  accorded  oy  great  Nature’s  charms. 
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Her  endless,  varied,  unreproved  delights, 

When  the  sad  heart  rejects  the  harper's  train, 

Nor  for  the  artful  melody  of  song 
The  evil  spirit  will  its  inHucnce  yield, 

The  tongues  of  trees  can  soothe  us  into  peace. 

As  the  invisible  and  passing  wind 
Sighs  soft  amid  the  branches,  is  thy  soul 
Not  mov’d  by  every  cadence  ?  Dost  not  thinL 
’  fwas  never  rightly  struck  upon  by  sound, 

Till  waken’d  by  those  accents?  liarniony, 

Skill  beyond  thought  benignantly  contriv’d  ! 

Where  not  a  sound  is  not  in  unison, 

And  doth  not  strike  upon  the  very  chord 
Of  soil  emotion  ’twas  ordained  to  thrill. 

Delicious  harmony  !  to  sorrow's  car 
Better  attemper’d  than  the  eager  trill 
Of  the  aspiring  welcomer  of  day  : 

Or  her’s  who  sings  in  covert,  whether  day 
Gild  and  enlighten  the  enainel’d  mead. 

Or  night,  with  all  its  darkness  and  its  dews, 

(’hill  into  silence  every  breast  less  u  arm  ; 

Having  her  spring  of  rapture  in  herself. 

Her  little  throat  can  never  half  convey. 

I'ach  flower  brocaded  on  earth's  mantle  green, — 
From  the  pale  primrose,  on  the  lowly  ridge 
Crown’d  with  the  quick-set,  pushing  forth  its  bloom 
Through  winter-mellow’d  and  commingled  spoils 
Of  faded  autumn,  to  the  latest  gleam. 

O’er  purple  moor-lands,  of  the  heath-bell’s  bloom, 
That  quench  their  blushes  in  descending  snow, — 
For  thee  bears  healing,  precious  as  the  balm 
That  blooms  on  Gilead,  or  the  frankincense 
That  from  Arabia  pours  its  blest  perfume  : 

Not  to  the  few  and  diflicult,  confin’d. 

Asking  the  chymist’s  or  physician’s  skill — 

'I'he  coyly  blossoming  in  sheltered  pale,  * 

And  dying  fruitless  in  a  foreign  soil :  - 

But  every  little  undistinguished  weed, 

Whose  tiny  lustre  helps  the  flush  of  May, 

Or  that  bright  light  that  from  the  summer  fields 
.  Fit  for  the  scythe  arises, — whose  warm  hue. 

Caught  from  the  roses  of  the  bending  bough 
Gf  over-arching  wild-briar,  is  combin'd 
With  the  bright  blue  of  many  an  upcast  eye 
Of  gay  veronicas  that  bask  beneath. 

And  heighten'd  by  the  cups  of  burnish'd  gold 
That  glitter  in  the  noontide,  or  convey 
To  mouths  invisible  a  draught  unseen, — 

Contains  a  blessing  :  for  the  most  obscure 
Hath  a  perfection  it  is  good  for  thee  * 

Often  to  muse  on.  ISilently  they  stand  -  * 
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Unbought,  unc1aM*d,  uncultur’d,  undUtiird 
Beneath  the  eye  of  heaven ;  with  modest  channs 
That  own  no  artifice  and  no  conceits, 

To  cheer  who  deign  to  notice  :  while  their  8weetS| 

Potent,  but  innocent,  solicit  soft 
The  inattentive  mourner ;  and  infuse 
A  pleasing  kind  of  twilight  pleasantness 
Attemper’d  to  the  feelingness  of  grief. 

Pure,  blameless  beauties !  whosoe’er  has  bled 
From  guile  or  emptiness,  conceal’d  by  charms 
Than  yours  more  prominent,  but  not  so  safe. 

Till  fair  and  fatal,  frail  and  faithless  too. 

Are  coupled  in  his  fancy  ;  let  him  come 
And  look  away  his  heresy  at  you. 

First  and  best-suited  playthings  of  the  child ! 

All  that  remains  of  childishness  of  soul. 

The  much-worn  images  of  childish  joy. 

Flash  on  remembrance,  as  your  tribes  renew 
Yearly  their  fragrance.  As  the  riper  man 
Stoops  to  your  sweetness,  and  with  idle  heed 
Culls  you  to  gaze  upon  and  cast  away. 

He  for  the  moment  feels  himself  a  child.'  pp.  19,20,  21,  22. 

The  Poet  proceeds  to  trace  the  actual  effect  of  these  natural 
InflueiUTS  on  the  mind  of  an  individual  .who,  under  the  pressure 
of  morbid  feelings,  forsook  his  park.s  and  laboured  shrubberies 
for  the  (piiet  of  a  small  huntiiig  lodge  in  the  depth  of  .a  forest. 

‘  Slow  ly  he  learnt,  but,  learning,  he  was  heal’d.* 

The  description  of  the  reveries  with  which  at  set  of  sun  the 
recluse  was  ol'ten  visited,  introduces  a  digression  which  perhaps 
might  claim  to  be  termed  philosophical,  on  the  imaginary  crea** 
lions  of  poetical  superstition. 

*  Truths  sublime 

Our  fathers  mixt  in  their  unstable  dreams, 

Perhaps  their  apologues,  which  after-times 
Turn’d  into  history ;  but  which  in  them 
Were  but  bright  images  for  things  well  known. 

All  that  the  sensitive  could  wish  were  true, 

True  is,  of  all  tliesc  fancies.’ 

The  history  of  the  solitary  is  then  carried  on,  and  the  sequel 
of  the  intellectual  jHrocess  described,  by  which  he  recovered  the 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  his  interest  in  society.  ^  His  returning 
*  sense  of  sweet  and  beautiful,*  he  nourishes  in  retirement  with 
‘  the  bright  lays  of  changeless  jioetry,*  till  the  ilfsire  is  excited 
of  visiting  Che  scenes  which  genius  has  immortalized  \  and  ihi# 
desire  acquires  streugh  till  it  hurries  him, 

*  From  that  still  covert  with  a  sudden  bound| 

To  view  each  spot  that  ever  poet’s  song 
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Hnshnird  as  lovely,  or  the  cooler  tongue 
Of  plain-prosM  traveller  noted.’ 

Nine  long  years  ar(»  spent  hy  him  in  t^xploring  distant  regions* 
till  toil,  want,  and  danger  at  length  bring  hack  u  taste  for  llie 
solace  ot  rejiose,  and  once  again 

‘  Ills  l)ounding  heart  flies  out  to  he  at  home, 

And  every  Knglish-born  becomes  a  brother.’ 

lie  nMiirns,  and  the  individual  who  oner,  in  the  forest,  sought 
a  retnge  liom  a  )dotighinairs  eve,  now  shines  as  the  senator  in 
the  debate,  and  anxiously  devotes  liiinsclf  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

\\  e  should  judge  that  this  is  not  an  itieal  sketch,  or  a  piece 
ol  tietitious  biography  :  the  interest  and  the  force  <d’  tin*  ex- 
amph*  d(‘pend  upon  its  being  a  g(*nuine  narrative.'  ’I’he  Author 
now  gatln‘rs  up  the  sum  ol  his  argunn'ut,  ealling  upon  tin*  suh- 
j(*et  ol  d<‘spou(!('ney  l(»  <lallv  with  his  heart  for  a  while  amid  the 
living  wonders  of  the  works  of  (lod,  trusting  th  it  it  sliall  again 
wake  to  life  and  gladness.  ’Fhe  concluding  paragraphs  direct  him 
to  the  iinal  source  of  consolation. 

‘  ’Tis  ever  good  to  meditate  witli  awe 
I  pon  the  footsteps  of  tlie  Deity  ; 
lUit  in  his  wavs  to  us  we  have  a  guide 
W  e  may  securely  billow,  since  our  .lodge, 

Our  intermediate  Maker,  aiul  our  Lord, 

Himself  was  human  ;  and  as  Son  of  Man, 

Shall  estimate  the  beings  he  has  deign’d 
’I’o  call  his  brethren. 

^  * 

All  ye  that  doubt  tlie  mercies  of  your  (»od, 

Dig  to  the  deep  foundation.  Do  not  build 
On  man’s  assurance.  It  is  faith  in  man, 

1  las  made  the  many  mourners  that  are  tound, 

Aye,  hopeless  mourners,  yielders  to  despair. 

Among  the  summon’d  to  the  courts  (»t  heaven. 

'i’he  “  written  covenant’’  is  peace  and  love 
To  such  as  will  love  wisdom.’ 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  this  arg  urn  rit  of  tin*  poem 
before  us,  we  havi*  done. more  justice  to  it  than  its  Author  has 
done.  Jlis  design  is  far  from  hi*ing  c  learly  math*  out,  ami  there 
is  IretpuMitly  a  want  of  olivions  connexion  l)etw'<*im  hotli  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragiapiis  oceurring  in  jnxla-positioii,  which  givf  ti 
to  the  composition  the  appearance  of  being  much  more  desid- 
lory,  not  to  say  sometimes  incoherent,  than  it  rt’ally  is,  'I'iierc 
are  some  passages  so  ohsctire  that,  alier  repeat<*d  perti*'nl,  we 
feel  hy  no  means  assui(*d  of  having  ascertained  tlieir  meaning. 
Otlier  instances  of  carelessness  present  themselves  in  the  laulty 
construction  of  sentences,  and  in  the  rhyming  of  successive 
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lines,  which  in  bUnk  verso  ouj^ht  always  to  ho  avoided,  as 
havin';  un  efToet  sriircely  h'ss  iinpleaHin!;  than,  in  hiMoic  conpleiN, 
an  imperfect  rlnine.  Of  obscnri!y,  aiiiin;;  froiua  violent  ellipsis, 
we  ini^lit  cite  luimorous  instances.  For  example  ;  in  a  pas« 
sa^e  already  cited,  occur  the  following  woitls:  ‘And  their 
‘  raisM  eye,  thro’  all  the  envious  bars  the  works  of  man  present 
‘  it,  can  behold  great  Nature’s  glories  where  he  cannot  roach 
‘  nor  wholly  intercept.’  The  j#ro|)er  form  of  tl»o  sontonco 
would  he,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  meaning  :  And  their  raised 
eye,  through  all  the  envious  bars  ivUicIi  the  works  of  man 
present  to  it,  can  hehold,’  &c. 

Again,  in  the  following  sentences,  we  have  varied  specimens 
of  bad  writing. 

.  *  — uept  thy  ray 

So  early  blasted,  thou  misjudging  one 
That  cast  ihy  laurels  on  un  elder  name.’ 

•  — woes  like  thine 

The  o’erUowing  scourge,  luethinks,'  neednot  impose.* 

*  Thou  lov’(/5/,  and  fearVi/,  and  shouh/s/  have  been  reliev'd.* 

‘  — as  the  M’avc, 

Of  a  still  grey,  it  seem’d  to  have  forsook. 

And  kept  its  dying  accents  for  ilie  tree.' 

*  But  grant  it  true  for  disembodied  sprites 
I’nseen  descending,  her  magniHcence 
Our  eartli  at  once  thus  liasten'd  to  put  on.* 

'riioso  ]>assagcs  arc  not  mcroly  obscure,  (except  the  single 
unutterable  line  wliicli  furnishes  the  third  instance,)  hut  they  are, 
on  clilfcrent  accounts,  positively  faulty.  At  page  I,  occurs  a 
sentence  which  e Mentis  to  no  fewer  than  fourteen  lines,  followed 
by  another  of  between  ten  and  elev<*n ;  and  the  latter  is  an 
inverted  sentence,  which  makes  the  matter  so  much  the  worse, 
us  the  reader  has  not  only  to  hoiil  his  breath  all  the  while,  hut  to 
wait  till  lie  arrives  at  the  last  line  hut  one,  liefore  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  relative  meaning  of  the  string  of  words  that 
form  llie  first  hrancli  of  the  sentence.  We  feel  persuaded  tliat 
the  .\uthor  never  reail  his  poem  aloud  before  he  committed  it  to 
the  press:  we  would  wish  to  inilict  u|>oii  him  no  heavier  |)enance 
than  to  he  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  n;ixed  company, — unless  it  he  to 
he.ir  it  read.  In  its  present  state,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of 
genius  with  which  it  abounds,  it  stands  no  chance  of  being 
fivonrahly  received  by  the  majority  of  the  reading  public. 
But  wc  hope  that  it  will  receive  tlie  Author’s  careful  revision  : 
it  meriis  all  (he  retpiisite  pains. 

Annexed  to  ‘  'I'lie  Comforter,’  is  another  poem  in  rhyming 
couplets,  entitled  ‘  ’I'he  Sahhath.*  'I’lie  versilication,  we  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  harsh  and  auk  ward,  and  (he  diction  is 
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(iisfiivureil  by  alfectiition.  lint  we  do  not  retnict  the  praise  we 
have  anvardi'd,  in  the  openiiiif  ot*  the  Article,  to  the  unknown 
Author,  lie  is  evidently  u  in.\n  of  talent  and  a  man  of  feeling, 
one  who  has  thous;ht  dec[»ly  and  wisely,  and  one,  perhaps,  who 
h.is  siiitered  keenly.  We  hope  tlmt  he  will  nfive  us  crcilit  for 
a  wisli  to  do  him  justice  in  the  attention  ue  have  bestoweil  upon 
his  poem.  What  we  complain  of,  is,  that  he  has  not  heiMi  just 

to  hims('  ir. 

Art.  VI.  An  IJtxtorical  Research  concernimr  the  ancient  Con* 
frre^aiioual  Church  in  England,  shewing  the  Claim  of  the  Church 
worshipping  in  Union  JStreet,  Southwark,  to  that  Distinction.  By 
Benjamin  Hunbury.  8vo.  pp.  51.  Pricers.  London.  1820. 

\|H.  IIAMUTRV  has  ferretted  out  a  number  of  very  inte- 
^  •  restiiii^  j)artieid  irs  relating  lo  the  early  history  of  the  London 
congregations  of  I’rote.-tant  DissetUiMs.  Jle  do^'s  not  write 
with  all  til!*  clearness  that  could  be  wished,  ami  this  cirenmslance 
will  prevpiit  his  reasonings  from  liaving  the  full  cfb'ct  he  designs; 
hut  ho  has  hecn  indelatigublo  iu  bringing  ttigether  every  docn- 
ment  heoiung  upon  his  point;  and  toe  ivadv';*  who  is  not  con¬ 
vinced,  will  at  liM't  be  amnscjl,  and  if  lie  has  a  drop  of  Non¬ 
conformist  blood  in  l»is  veins,  be  not  a  little  intcroted  by  the 
details  of  (be  argumonf.  Of  (be  importuttce  of  (be  main  fact 
^Ir.  11.  labours  to  cstablis!),  persons  will  jmlge  dilferently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  habits  of  liiinking.  Wo  can  only  say,  that 
volnincs  have  been  written  by  liMmed  untiqtrnrios  t<i  clear  up 
j)oints  of  far  greater  insignificance.  ’Flie  pamjddet  contains 
iiiograpbicul  sketches  of  llie  successive  pastors  of  the  church  in 
question  :  among  the  ii  occur  the  liigldy  resjieetable  names  of 
l)r.  /epbaniah  IVIarrvat,  and  Dr.  James  Watson.  One  of  the 
grandsons  of  Dr.  Marryat  is  tlie  member  for  Samlwicli  ;  nnotber 
is  a  respectable  birrister.  t)f  Dr.  Watson’s  family,  wo  have 
the  following  particulars. 

‘  Tlic  Doctor’s  cTJcst  son  was  born  Nov.  2.>,  17  IG.  Having  dis¬ 
covered  an  inclination  lo  become  a  minister,  he  was  accordingly  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  academy,  then  at  Mile-ciul,  under  Drs.  VV'alker,  (»ib- 
bons,  and  Conder.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  university  of 
lulinburgb,  and  on  his  return  lo  Kngland,  w’as  invited  to  succeed  (he 
Kcv.  T.  Williams,  at  Gosport ;  there  he  was  ordaineil  in  1771,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1777,  by  the  eminent,  and  now  venerable  Dr.  David 
Bogue.  Mr.  Watson  relinquished  the  ministry  in  177G,  and  in  1780 
became  a  barrister;  in  1787,  a  serjeanl  at  law,  and  about  the  same 
time,  Kecorder  of  the  corporation  of  Bridport,  Dorsetshire,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  one  of  their  repre&cnuuivcs  in  parliament.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  distinctions  of  b.K.S.  LL.D.,  and  w'os  knighted  on  being 
appointed,  in  179.7,  to  the  honour  of  succcediiig  the  much-lamented 
and  very  celebrated  Sir  VV’illiam  Jones,  as  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Jus- 
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ticcs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juilicature  nt  Fort  William  in  Bengal : 
but  Judge  Waihon’s  service}?  were  speedily  terminated,  for.  having 
sailed  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  Feb.  ‘27,  I7b7,  and  entering  im- 
lueJiately  on  the  duties  oi  his  otiice,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  April 
iiiiih,  ot  wliich  he  died  three  dav’ti  afterwards. 

‘  Juiin,  George,  and  William,  the  second,  third,  and  fourihjsons  of 
Dr  \  i  ;:t.'>on,  were  also  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Of  these,  John 
only  is  living,  but  lie  has  retired  from  general  practice,  (ieorge,  who 
was  patronised  by  (’hief  Justice  the  I'.ail  of  Mansfield,  died  in  India. 
William  died  in  iSlS;  he  was  F.  U  S.  a  magistrate  tor  Middlesex, 
chahminn  of  the  Sessions  for  that  county,  and  lor  Wc*stminster,  senior 
common  pleader  of  the  city  of  London,  and  serjoant  at  arms  to  the 
Hoe.se  of  Feeis  ;  he  was  also  a  vice  president  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Foufidliiig  Hospital.  At,  iliat  place,  Samuel,  the  liftli  sou,  is  at  this 
time  alternate  Sunday  evening  preacher,  lie  is  a  doctor  in  divinity, 
rector  of  (ir.^vesenil,  chaplain  of  the  royal  arsenal  chapel  at  Wool- 
wich,  and  a  magistrate.*  pp.4(i — 17* 

Sucli  has  ever  been  Hit!  fall?  of  Dissrnlorisin  :  no  sooiuu*  docs 
it  lu‘eoine  saturated  with  a  sulVieieiil  portion  of  worldly  prospe¬ 
rity,  tliaii  it  llrst  usMiines  a  neutral  clmraiMtT,  and  is  then  speedily 
evaporated.  We  do  not  lecolieel  ever  to  have  known  or  lieartl 
of  lh('  profession  of  Nooeouforniit y  in  eoinhinalion  vviilt  a  ear- 
riuge,  ileseendiuj'^  to  the  third  t^eneratioii.  lie  it  so  :  only  we 
know  not  why  the  tleseiMulants  ol  such  men  should  hi?  ashamed 
of  their  aluv^tors,  or  of  (heir  principles. 

Art.  \JI.  An  Account  of  the  Public  Schools^  Uospitahy  and  other 
CkantaUc  PouHi.ntivus,  in  the  lioroup^h  of  Stnujordy  in  the  Counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Rutland.  By  Thomas  Blore,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  pp.  3GG. 
^^t  an  ford. 

Fi  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  g4iiss  and  mischievous  illus- 
^  ^  Iration  of  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  rapacity,  than  that 
which  is  furnished  bv  the  abuse  of  Pidilic  Cliarilies,  wbetlier 
cstabli‘'lied  for  (be  eomimmication  of  know Ictlgc  to  ibose  who 
are  without  the  means  of  uiletpritely  obtaining  it,  or  lor  themiti- 
gation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  poverty  and  helpless  age.  We 
kiuiw  of  no  language  that  eau  be  too  keen  ill  its  application,  to 
tin*  infamy  of  all  who  are  marked  with  (bis  brand.  I'liey  have 
done*  their  best  to  poison  bulb  the  sources  and  (he  current  of  so¬ 
cial  life;  they  are  witliholdiiig  (lie  best  ble.ssiugs  ol  existence  Irom 
those  who,  but  lor  iliem,  would  have eiijoycil  tliiMii  amply  ;  anil 

the  loud  and  withering  erv  of  the  destitute  ami  defrauded,  is  gone 

>  • 

lip  to  heaven  against  them.  To  this  important  subject,  wc  arc 
girtd  (but  (he  public  nttcfition  has  been  strongly  ami  urgently 
eallctl,  not,  wc  (rust,  to  be  iliverted  until  every  sucli  abuse  sliiill 
be  brought  to  open  light,  ami  every  plan  lor  the  improvement  of 
maids  ('(Midition,  cither  individually  or  in  society,  be  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  d!s**ngaged  from  the  entanglements  of  avarice  and  of  op- 
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The  volume  lu'fore  us  is  a  vahiahle  contribution  to  this  ^eat 
cause,  and  dispi.iys  throuprlH^nt  ;;reat  patiiMice  and  deMcrity  of 
investigation,  and  an  honourable  spirit  oT  resistance  to  encroach- 
ir.ent.  It  deals  in  lacts  and  documents,  quotes  authorities  utul 
valiil  instruments,  musters  up  a  stroni;  array  of  moiddeiin;' 
parehutents,  antiquarian  rererences,  ami  historical  details,  and 
presents,  uiih  names  and  items,  a  formiilable  roll  of  weighty 
accusation.  The  work  is  drawn  up  with  much  skill,  and  is 
fraught  with  valuable  matter.  Various  consiilernlions,  however, 
<l(‘tcr  us  irom  a  minuter  exposition  of  its  contents.  In  the  first 
place,  wc  hesitate  at  *;ivin^  not  very  honourable  publicity  to 
names  and  facts,  on  evideitec  which,  tboui;li  apparently  impartial 
and  sustained,  is  still  e.r  parte  ;  the  book,  loo,  is  not  quite  of  such 
recent  <late  as  to  justify  us  in  takint;  it  for  ;xranled  that  the  evil 
still  exists  ;  and  we  woidd  ho))e  that  the  (^)mmission  now  in 
pro'^ress  w  ill  efVectually  assist  the  ellorts  which  have  been  made 
in  the  town  itself  to  remedy  the  mischief.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  state,  that  the  Horoii^h  of  Stanford  appears  to  have  been, 
in  former  times,  famous  for  its  seminaries  of  learnini^;  and  that 
it  has  for  centuries  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  sumlry  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charities,  nearly  the  whole  of  whieh  seem  to  have 
been  more  or  less  ahuseil.  If  Mr.  Blore’s  statements  he  correct, 
and  they  have  every  aj)pearance  of  correctness,  (here  should  he, 
in  the  diil'ercut  funds,  (he  means  of  procuring  iiistrnclioii  and 
comfort  fur  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  necessitous  iulia- 
hitauts;  while  it  is  allej^ed  that,  in  consequence  of  perversion 
and  mismanagement,  the  benevolent  inlculions  of  the  founders 
have  been  nearly  allOi;ether  frustrated.  There  is  one  point  to 
which  we  are  desirous  of  tnakiii!^  a  more  specilic  reference.  In 
ull  the  various  chau;;es  of  property,  in  every  transfer  or  renewal 
of  leases,  the  lawyers  of  course  interfere  ;  their  hill  is,  equally 
of  course,  a  somewhat  heavy  one,  and  as  it  obviously  cauiiut 
allect  either  buyer  or  seller,  lessor  or  lessee,  for  both  parties  must 
he  supposed  carefully  to  guard  their  own  interests,  the  Charity 
sulVers. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  an  abuse  of  the 
same  kind,  (hough  in  connexion  with  u  diiVereiit  subject.  The 
enormous  proportion  of  the  legal  expenses  atteudaut  on  the 
adiniuistratiou  of  the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  repealeilly  brought 
forw'urd,  hut  without  any  step  having,  as  yet,  been  taken  in  alle¬ 
viation  of  the  evil.  We  shall  nienlion  one  simple  fact  wbicli 
recently  occurred,  as  an  illustration  both  ol  the  general  subject, 
and  of  the  gross  selfishness  which  can  seek  its  own  gratifiealion, 
hy  aggravating  a  disease  that  tlireatens  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 
In  a  very  small  parish,  or  rather  liberty,  some  doubt  arose  res¬ 
pecting  the  validity  of  a  jiauper’s  settlement;  an  attorney  of  note 
was  consulldl,  aud  gave  the  strongcsl  assurances  of  the  absolute 
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certainty  of  success  ;  the  allair  went  to  ilic  Sessions,  in  twenty 
ininiitcs  was  rlecitlejl  ui^ainst  the  paii?»h,  unil  the  lawyers’  bill 
amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  pounds  I — a  sum,  we  believe, 
fully  ctpiul  to  half  the  amount  annually  levied  within  the  liberty, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  poor.  This  is  a  portentous  evil,  and 
must  be  remedied. 


Art.  V’lII.  Lcicon :  or  Mam/  Things  in  few  ITords ;  addressed  to 
those  who  think,  liy  the  Uev.  C.  C.  Colton,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  pp.  2d7.  London.  1820. 

can  nn  Author  cxjx'ct  from  us,  who  has  the  temerity 
"  ^  to  artirm  in  tlie  very  first  sentence  of  his  Preface,  that 
‘  Literature  has  now'  heenme  a  p;ame  ;  in  wliich  the  Pooksellers 
‘  are  the  Kini^s ;  tlie  Critics,  the  Knaves;  tl>e  Public,  the 
‘  Pack  ;  and  the  poor  Aiitlior,  the  mere  Table,  or  fftint/  jtlji/cfl 
‘  upon  f  Were  \vt»  of  a  vindictive  temperament,  we  are  well 
Hware  how  we  ini^:lit  put  liim  to  slow  torture — by  obstinate 
silence.  NVhat  writer  who  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  ex - 
peet  that  he  shall  1k‘  ‘  ahii*«ed  by  idl  parties,’  and  has  f^iven 
public  notice  that  he  will  he  ‘  terrilied  by  none,’  heroically  ‘  pre- 
‘  j>are<l  to  meet  both  open  foes  and  secret  enemies,’ althoiii^h  the 
latter  should  ‘  hide  themselves  under  the  mask  of  anonymous 
‘  puhlieation,’  —  who,  we  say,  that  lias  once  wrought  up  his 
courage  to  tins  heiirlit  of  darin*:^, — would  not  prefer  (lie  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  ru(l»'>t  eneotinter  to  all  (!ic  eom'orls  of  a  whole 
skin?  ‘  'I'here  are,’  says  !Mr.  Colton.  ‘  tliree  diHieiilties  in  uu- 
‘  (horsliip  ; — to  write  any  (him:::  wortli  the  pnhli-liin^ — to  find 
‘  lionest  men  to  puhli>Ii  it  —  and  to  grt  sensible  men  to  read  it.’ 
We  are  sorry  tliat  honest  hook'^ellers  are  rare  :  on  (he  other  two 
points,  we  fully  ni^ree  with  him.  Hutto  he  <piite  .just,  the  chief 
dilheulty  we  feel  in  (he  present  instance,  (of  course  Mr.  C.  means 
to  refer  to  us  Jieviewers,  nmler  the  ^tuicrie  term,  si'uslhh  mvu^J 
respects,  not  the  readin:;  ol’the  Author’s  aimisius:  farra'j;o  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  aphorisms,  and  t^ood  saying'*,  hut  the  rcriciviuf/  of  it. 
W  hereas  we  are  wiiliu‘4:  to  tamfess  tiiat  in  ir.ostcases  therC(i(/iit^of 
a  hook,  is  the*  hardest  jmrl  of  our  task.  The  present  volumeconsisls 
of  5H7'  articles  of  all  >orts  ami  sizes  ;  besides  occasional  notes. 
We  must  take  two  or  three  spoeimens  at  raruium  :  (hey  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  show  that  the  W  riter,  tiioiii:;h  not  a  very  profound 
thinker,  is  a  man  of  reflection,  though  confesseilly  in  the  nn- 
happy  predicament  of  having  nothing  to  do,  has  not  hern  a  mere 
idler,  ami  tliough  l)nt  a  third-rate  satirist,  in  a  very  en¬ 
tertaining  <lealer  in  omniitfut.  ’rhe  worst  thing  in  the  l)4)ok, 
that  we  have  noticed,  is  the  foolish  panegyric  upon  IMr.  Hellamy, 
the  Hebraist,  *Mr.  Colton  ought  to  have  confined  himscll  to 
matters  more  within  the  range  of  his  knowledge* 
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‘  Men  will  wrangle  for  religion;  write  for  it ;  light  for  it;  die  for 
it ;  any  thing  but—  iive  for  it/  p.  27. 

‘  Son\c  Sciolists  have  discovered  a  slfort  path  to  celebrliv.  Having 
heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly  thing  to  believe  every  thing,  they  lake  it 
for  granted,  that  it  must  be  n  vastly  wise  thing,  to  believe  uiuhius^,--^ 
riiey  tberetore  sot  up  fc»r  tree  tbinkeis  ;  but  tbeir  only  stock  in  trade 
is,  that  tliey  are  tree  iroin  thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  them, 
nor  very  easy  to  oonvince  them;  since  no  persons  make  so  large  a 
demai»d  upon  the  reason  of  others,  us  lho>e  who  have  none  of  their 
own  ;  us  u  highwayman  will  take  greater  liberties  with  our  purse,  than 
our  bunker.*  p.  53» 

‘  The  pope  conducts  himself  towards  our  heavenly  Master,  as  a 
knavish  steward  does  to  an  earthly  one.  lie  says  to  the  tenants,  you 
may  continue, to  neglect  my  Master’s  interests  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  1  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
he  on  good  terms  with  my  Master.*  p.  53. 

‘  lie  that  can  charm  a  wliolc  company  by  singing,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  u 
gift,  is  a  very  c.xtruordinarv,  and,  1  may  add,  a  very  fortunate  man.’ 
p.  72. 

‘  An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotchman  reasons  before 
he  figlits,  an  Knglishman  is  not  particular  as  to  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  hut  will  do  citlier  to  accommodate  his  customers.  A  modern 
general  has  said,  that  tlie  Iiest  troops  would  he  as  follows:  an  Irish¬ 
man  half  drunk,  a  Scotchman  half  starved,  and  .in  Knglishman  with 
lus  belly  full.’  p.  137. 

‘  Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medicine,  and  they  are 
divided  into  twocLisses;  those  who  have  erudition  without  genius, 
and  those  who  have  volubility,  without  depth ;  we  shall  get  second¬ 
hand  sense  from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense  from  the  other.’ 
p.  232. 


Art.  IX.  A  Discourse^  delivered  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  June  II, 
1HM)»  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  being  the  Fe.^tival  of  8f. 
Barnabas.  By  .1.  Radford,”  B.l).  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  8vo. 
pp.  49.  Oxford,  1820. 

“  I  Fi'F  both  grow  together  until  the  liarvest.”  Uroni  this  text 
the  Preacher  lakes  occasion  tt>  shew,  that  the  intermix¬ 
ture  of  had  with  good  men  in  the  present  world,  is  attended  with 
salutary  consequences ;  and  then  deduces  from  ihe  parable 
‘  some  obvious  remarks  and  rules  of  conduct.*  It  is  an  excellent 
discourse,  thoroughly  practical,  and  breathes  the  genuine  spirit 

*  *  In  the  book  of  Religious  Hates,  registered  in  the  court  of 
France,  in  the  year  16fi9,  are  the  following  items  •  AI>hoIuIioii  for 
SOlivres ;  for  bigamy,  10,050;  ditto  for  hoinicido,  95 ;  dit- 
pensaiioii  for  a  great  irregularity,  50  livrea;  dispeiiialion  from  vows 
of  chastity,  15.' 
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of*  the  (lospel.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  expression 
of  such  sentiments  as  are  exhibited  in  the  follow in*^  extract, 
when  it  is  recollected  under  what  circiunslauees  the  present  Dis¬ 
course  was  deliv«*red. 

•  Let  us  guard  against  the  uncharitable  temper  of  the  bigot.  Bi¬ 
gotry,  'VC  admit,  is  less  to  be  apprehended  no'%'  than  heretofore  ;  yet 
at  no  period  should  the  dread  of  it  he  looked  upon  as  an  imaginary 
terror.  Toleration,  says  Mr.  Burke,  is  a  new  virtue  in  any  country. 
“  It  is  a  lute  ripe  fruit  in  the  best  climates.**  This  sacred  principle, 
however,  has  doubtless  been  recognised  by  our  own  enlightened 
country,  and  has  been  blended  in  no  ordinary  degree  with  its  civil 
and  religious  establishments.  We  have  not,  therefore,  now,  as  in 
a  former  age,  to  apprehend  the  faggot  and  the  stake.  But  the  fear 
of  bigotry  is  not  chimerical,  because  the  apparatus  of  its  outward 
terrors  may  be  removcil.  It  is  not  enough,  that  intolerance  may  be 
restrained  by  human  laws  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  A  thousand  ills  may  issue  from  its  source,  which  men  may 
deprecate,  but  which  human  laws  cannot  rectify.  Tliere  is  a  moral 
persecution  of  men*s  opinions  and  persons  which  tlie  law  cannot 
adequately  reach.  It  cannot  soften  the  asperities  of  that  theological 
rancour,  grown  into  a  [woverb,  which  “  hated  and  hating’*  is  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  as  an  aulo  <Lt  fe  itself.  It  cannot  control  the  temper, 
and  but  imperfectly  the  language  and  w'rilings  of  some  men,  who 
act  as  if  they  conceived,  that  because  they  stop  short  of  one  species 
of  persecution,  they  may  indulge  in  another  ;  that  so  long  as  they 
spare  the  bodies  of  men,  they  may  attack  their  character  and  creed 
with  every  weapon  of  vindictive  warfare.  Agr.iost  bigotry  of  this 
sort,  scarcely  cognizable  by  human  law,  but  disturbing  so  often  the 
religious  harmony  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  at  any  time 
to  caution  men.  Everv  day’s  experience  w'ill  afford  an  instance  of 
some  breach  or  other  of  the  great  lule  of  charity.  And  the  ministers 
of  C’hrist  in  doing  their  duty  must  again  and  again  (however  un¬ 
grateful  the  ta>k  mav  he)  refer  professors  of  every  description  to  the 
real  character  of  his  religion.  They  must  vindicate  its  primary  ele¬ 
ments  and  principles,  and  extricate  them  fiom  the  inass  of  human 
prejudice  and  passion,  with  which  they  have  been  so  often  combined  ; 
they  must  appeal  fn'in  the  creed  of  the  bigot  to  the  gospel,  and  teach 
men  simply  and  authoritatively,  as  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  that 
if  they  love  him,  they  must  love  one  another.*  pp.  lilJ. 


Art.  X.  1.  Christ ianiti/  pleading  for  the  Patronage  nf  the  Civil  Power  ; 
but  protesting  against  the  Aid  of  Penal  Laws :  considered  in  '1  hree 
Sermon.s  preached  in  Essex  Street  Chapel.  By  the  Uev.  1  humus 
Bclsham.  Svo.  pp.  1)7*  London.  Iht^O. 

2,  Pour  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Jf  \  ./.  Pox,  occasioned  by  bis  Sermon,  on 
the  Duties  of  C'^ristians  towards  Deists  ;  and  by  bis  Uemarks  on  the 
Prosecution  of  Mr.  (.'arliie.  By  an  Inquirer,  byo.  pp.  53.  1819. 

Ihest*  two  paiupliicts,  one  bad  not  reached  O'*,  and  the 
other  was  not  published,  at  the  time  we  look  the  occasion  ( f 
Mr.  F  ox’s  Sermon  to  oiler  some  general  considerations  on  the 
delicate  and  important  subject  to  which  it  relates.  We  shall 
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mvail  ourselves  of  them  for  tlie  piirposo  of  recalling:  lli(!  aUcnlloii 
of  our  reailiM's  lo  tho  state  und  merits  oftlie  tpit'Stion. 

]Mi*.  R(‘lslKun's  is  a  wliimsicitl  sort  of  piHHliieiioii.  ’I'wo 
thirds  of  its  ('uutiM’ts  are  uretipied  \vit!i  a  defeiuv, — if  the  mere 
enunciation  of  an  opinion  may,  in  the  uhsence  of  all  urt^iiment.'i'* 
tive  reasoniiij^,  he,leriUv*il  a  delenee, — oi  an  eeelesiuslieul  esta» 
hlisliment ;  not,  however,  he  sure,  such  us  is  at  present  hy  lavf 
established  in  this  counli  y,  hut  a  hypuihotleul  estuhlishment  of 
Christianity  without  any  di'>tincnun  of  sects,*  such  an  esta¬ 
blishment  as  in  the  eyes  of  all  ^ood  Clinreh  of  Entrlnnd  men, 
would  amount  to  no  estaldishment  at  all,  or  to  som»*th!n^  worse, 
the  establishment  of  Socinianism.  This  opinion,  M\\  Relsham 
jirofesses  to  have  recently  adopted  as  the  result  of  most  mature 
consideration. 

*  ‘  It  is,*  he  saySf  ‘  comparatively  hut  of  late,  and  after  having  ma¬ 
turely  reviewed  the  (picstion,  and  particularly  the  historical  part  of 
it,  that  I  have  been  led  not  only  to  admit  the  general  expedience  of 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  civil  power  ;  but  to  acknowlcdjje 
that  to  this  very  interference,  under  divine  Providence,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  present  existence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  its  purest  form.* 

On  the  iirst  perusal  of  this  vt'ry  strange  assertion,  w’o  really 
began  to  think  that  the  worthy  Author  was  coming  round  to 
sound  orthodoxy  in  his  old  age,  und  that  lie  was  likely  at  last 
to  die  in  the  communion  and  holy  ordms  of  (he  Kstahlislied 
Cliuich.  Especially,  taking  it  in  connexion  witli  tlic  encomium 
he  elsewhere  passes  upon  ‘  the  heaiitiful  simplicity’  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  we  could  not  hut  aiignr  most  favourahlv  as 
to  the  result  of  this  ‘  maturer  view*  of  (he  groumls  of  his  Non- 
cunforniity,  anticipating  iht*  period  as  not  very  tlistant  when  some 
goodly  benefice  should  he  his  deserved  reward,  and 

‘  ...frighted  prelates  bow  and  call  him  friend, 

1'hough  ‘  Mother  Churcli,  with  liulf averted  sight/ 

Should  ‘  blushing  bless  her  hoary  proselyte.* 

But  what  will  oiir  reaihns,  what  will  oiir  frinitls  the  Christian 
Observers  sav,  at  finding  (his  udvocatt;  of  Estahiishmeuts  turning 
sharp  round  in  the  third  Sermon,  und  allirining  ‘  that  the  Chris* 

*'  tiuii  religion  distinctly  disavows  and  utterly  dischuus  the  aid 
*’  and  protection  of  civil  pains,  penalties,  and  restraints  of  every 

*  kind  and  in  every  degree  und  ‘  (hat  if  it  teaches  any  thing, 

*  it  teaches  this  salutary  and  important  lesson  :  that  no  im- 
‘  pugiiiiig  of  its  divine  and  life-giving  doctrines,  no  resistance  to 

*  its  authority,  no  eiiinity  to  its  jiriiiciplcs,  no  reviling  of  ’ts  or- 
‘  diiiAiiees,  no  calumniating  of  its  proliissors,  no,  nor  even  any 
‘  hlasphemiiig  of  its  inspiretl  founder  mid  Ills  holy  aud  au- 
‘  (horized associates  and  messengers,  is  upon  any  consideration 
‘  to  be  visited  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  human  laws 
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This  is  in<lpe<l  boMly  and  stronj^ly  expressed  :  we  only  roqp*et 
that,  in  the*  c.isc  of  eiilier  cla»«s  of  propositions,  those  which  afHrin 
the  expediency  of  tlic  interference  of  the  civil  power  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  reli”;ion,  and  those  which  deny  the  hiwfuln<‘ss  of  such 
an  interference  in  the  cases  in  which  it  should  seem  to  be  most 
called  for,  the  learne<l  Author  has  thoui^lit  it  unnecessary  to 
employ  any  inctiuxl  of  proof.  We  deem  it  an  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  considerin*;  the  lic:ht  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  able  to  throw  upon  the  apparent  paradox,  that  either  his 
early  habits  as  a  tutor,  or  the  circumstance  of  hein"  looked  up 
to  as  the  patriarch  of  his  sect,  or  certain  peculiarities  of  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  should  have  \eA  him  to  regard  an  ipne  dirit 
of  the  Preacher  as  carryinir  on  the  face  of  it  an  authority  which 
renders  alt  ar^juinent  su)K'riluous. 

Our  readers  will  not  forijive  us,  if  we  do  not  treat  them  witli 
some  account  of  INlr.  Helslianrs  defence  of  lOstahlish merits. 
'I'he  opinion  he  expresses  on  that  subject,  is  in  itself  perfectly 
hiirmless ;  for,  although  wrapped  up  in  a  ^reat  many  words, 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  Oovernment  has  a  ris^ht 
to  endow  universities,  to  build  churclu's,  and  to  ^rant  exhibitions 
to  the  ministers  of  reli'^ion,  and  that  it  ouijht  to  protect,  not 
simply  to  tolerate,  all  classes  of  reli;;ionists  ;  all,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  liaviiij;  a  just  cluiin  (o  the  full  possession  of  their  civil 
ritjhts  and  privileges.  This  shouhl  se^m  to  be  the  mature  con¬ 
clusion  ut  which  ‘  comparatively  hut  of  late*  the  Author  professes 
to  have  arrived  ;  and  if  so,  we  can  hut  express  our  surprise 
that  he  should  not  have  arrived  at  it  sooruT.  Althoui;li  he  is 
pleased  to  represent  it  otlierwise,  we  never  met  with  a  rational 
man  amoni^  the  Dissenters,  who  was  disposed  to  deny  either  the 
law  fuliii^sH  or  the  e.\j)ediency  of  such  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  ijovcrmnent  as  this.  \Vc  do  not  say  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  has  ever  been  hmnd  to  luiuntain  an  opjxisite  seniitnent, 
hut  tlie  opinions  which  .M»*.  Helsijam  cites  ns  at  variance  with 
Mich  an  udo  ission,  are  in  realitv  perfectly  com])atib|p  with  it. 
Wh  at  has  all  this  to  do  witli  the  (piestioii  of  ‘  human  authority 
‘  in  matters  of  religion  Absolutely  nothing.  Will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  Mr.  Belshaiu  actually  cites  the  followins^  passa^'e 
as  implyins^,  Ihn^  either  the  civil  power  ou"ht  not  to  protect,  or 
has  no  rii^hl  to  favour  the  ministers  of  rclir^ion  r 

*  “  From  the  time  of  the  Iloadlian  controversy  to  the  present  day,’* 
pays  Dr.  Kippis,  “  the  affections  to  the  exercise  of  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion^  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right  of  private 
judgement,  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  sole  dominion  of 
Ch^l^t  over  his  Church,  ha\'e  been  exhibited  in  such  a  variety  of  un¬ 
answerable  performances,  that  the  man  who  did  not  ground  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  Fstabhshment  chictly  upon  these  considerations, 
vrould  scarce  bo  thought  worthy  the  name  of  a  Dissenter.”  * 

Don  Mr.  neliham  mean  to  intimate  bit  dissent  from  Dr. 
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Kippiii  on  this  point  ?  If  he  docs,  we  do  not  scruple  to  inakt) 
the  applicutiun  to  himself,  and  say  that  he  is  not  worthy  tho 
name  ot  a  Dissenter,  for  he  does  not  understand  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Dissc'ni.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  is  iiiileed  pretty 
evident  Irom  his  next  paragraph,  in  which  he  charges  |>er- 
sons  tuuintaining  such  principles,  with  inconsistency  in  ac¬ 
ceptin'*;  without  hesitation  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  and 
in  availing  themselves  ol  certain  privileges  and  immunities  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  Government  to  Dissenting  teachers.  ‘  That  which 

*  it  is  uniawtul  lor  government  to  grant,*  he  gravely  asserts,  *  it 
‘  must  he  equally  unlawful  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  receive/ 
From  which  wemightnaturally  haveinferrcd,thatsoincindividuala 
whom  our  Author  has  met  with,  have  oiijected  to  the  lawfulness 
of  such  grants  on  the  part  of  Government.  But  no  :  he  himself 
tells  us,  that  *  the  question  couceiuiug  the  lawfulness  of  the 
‘  parliamentary  test,  created  much  discussion  among  the  Dis- 

*  senting  ministers  at  the  time  of  their  application  to  Farliamcnt 

*  for  further  relief,  A.  D.  1779  ;*  hut  that  ‘  it  is  remarkable 

*  that  there  was  no  controversy  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the 

*  parliamentary  grant.'  This  satirical  innuendo  is  worthy  of  the 
encomiast  of  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lorsdhip*s 
memorable  Bill.^  Concerning  the  lawfulm*ss  of  such  a  grant, 
there  could  be  no  controversy  :  no  man  of  common  sense  could 
have  a  doubt  u|)on  the  subject.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
the  test,  there  was  room  for  a  conscientious  difierence  of  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  scruples  of  the  minority  were,  to  say  the  least, 
deserving  of  respect. 

VVe  know  not  whether  we  are  to  attribute  it  to  design,  or  to 
a  physical  deficiency  in  the  |>bwcr  of  discrimination,  that  we  have 
subjects  so  very  distinct,  mixed  up  together,  and  terms  of  essen¬ 
tially  different  import,  used  as  convertible  or  synonimous  in  the 
sermons  before  us.  At  one  time,  it  is  the  equivocal  *  right  to 

*  protect  and  patronize  the  Christian  religion,*  that  the  Author 
IS  advocating;  at  another,  it  is  the  neceinity  of  such  protection 
for  the  preservation  of  religion  in  the  world  ;  then,  this  protect¬ 
ing  right  becomes  *  the  interposition  of  human  authority  in 

*  matters  of  religion  ;*  and  presently,  we  have  in  broad  terms, 

*  the  civil  establislimcnt  of  religion,*  and  are  called  upon  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  general  principle  of  the  necessity  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment.  Yet,  in  answering  the  very  first  objection,  he  shufAes  hit 
terms  again,  and  speaks  of  *  the  public  encouragement  of  a  reli- 
‘  gion,  the  main  doctrine  of  whidi  is  good  will  to  men,*  as  ‘  the 

*  only  Establishment*  for  which  be  pleads.  In  this  blundering 
way,  the  Author  proceeds  to  |)erplex  what  is  clear,  and  to  con¬ 
found  the  things  which  difler  as  widely  as  truth  and  error,  till  be 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  Vol.  Vll.  Part  11.  p.  1096. 
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has  just  conceded  enough  to  the  enemies  of  Dissenters,  to  answer 
the  |uir|)osc  of  betrayinc^  the  cause  of  his  bretiiren,  and  yet  not 
rnou?h  to  conciliate  any  consistent  aiivocate  of  an  lOccIesiasticul 
Llstnblishinent. 

lint  let  ns  sec  what  arc  the  ohjeclions  to  tlie  estublishinent  of 
Clnisiianity  by  tlie  civil  power,  which  31r.  Belshani  volunteers  to 
answer. 

‘  Ohj,  1.  It  is  allej^ed  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the 
civil  power,'  is  inconsistent  witii  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
society. ’ — *  2.  The  support  of  religion  out  of  the  public  purse,  is  an 
act  of  injustice  to  tlie  dissentient  members  of  the  community,  because 
it  is  applying  tbeir  portion  of  tbc  public  money  to  purposes  wbicb  were 
not  orij;inally  intended,  and  of  which  they  disapprove.* — ‘  Truth  is 
omnipotent,  and  will  make  its  way  by  its  own  energies;  and  especially 
Clirislian  truth.’ — ‘  i.  Christ  has  no  where  directed,  or  even  aiithor- 
i/.ed,  the  civil  power  to  protect  and  patronize  bis  church.* — ‘5.  'fhe 
Christian  religion  maintaiiu'd  its  ground,  it  best  preserved  its  purity* 
and  made  the  most  vapid  progress  in  the  earliest  ages,  when  it  was  not 
only  unsupported  by  the  civil  power,  hut  when  it  was  most  violently 
oppost'd,  and  cruelly  persecuted  by  it.* — *  (>.  Among  contending  par¬ 
ties,  the  magistrate  is  hut  ill  (pialiiicd  to  distinguish  and  to  support  the 
truth.* — ‘  7.  Experience  has  shewn  tliat  the  evils  which  have,  in  fact, 
resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  have  been  enormous 
and  intolerable;  and  mucli  greater  thin  any  good  which  ever  has  re¬ 
sulted,  or  cun  in  reason  ever  he  expected  to  result  from  it.* 

Now',  weakly  as  some  of  these  ohjectious  are  put,  Mr.  ndsham 
does  not  attempt  to  nd'ute  the  whole  of  them.  The  first  is  so 
loosely  worded,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  it :  in  its 
present  shape,  it  is  no  better  than  an  uuteuahle  assumption  which 
no  writer  of  respectability  would  venture  ;  and  yet,  sueh  as  it  is, 
3lr.  Belsham  gets  rid  of  it  only  by  explaining  away  (he  word 
Kstuhlislimcnt,  as  meaning  ^  the  {luhjic  encouragement  of  reli- 
‘  gion.*  The  secoiul  ohjeciion  is  etprally  vague  and  invalid,  and 
no  person  who  did  not  wish  to  turn  the  sentiments  of  Dissenters 
to  ridicule,  would,  one  might  have  thought,  have  brought  it  for¬ 
ward  ill  such  a  form.  To  any  Parliamentary  a))plieatioii  of  the 
national  funds,  however  iuiporuic  and  inexpedient,  the  Dissenters 
have  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  objected  as  an  iiifriiigemeiit 
of  their  rights;  yet,  this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  ‘  a  moderate 
*  portion  of  the  public  treasure  being  expended  upon  the  object,* 
to  which  arraii‘’‘omciit  ‘  the  minority,  or  the  governctl,*  wc  are 
told,  ‘  mu>t  ueeessinily  suhinit.’  We  never  heard  the  annual 
grunts  to  the  poor  clergy,  or  even  those  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  slightest  manner  objected  to.  The  essential  injustice  of  all 
existing cliuich-estahlishincnts,  Mr.  B.  himself  admits  at  the  very 
time  that  he  is  seeming  to  explain  awa)  the  ohjeciion.  But  an 
indixidnal  may  surely  object  to  the  principle  upon  which  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Bstahlishment  is  founded,  ami  to  the  grievances  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  system,  wiiliout  uneslioiiing  the  right  of  the  Legis- 
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laiurc,  and  VTitliout  feclinc^  himself  bound  lo  di'C^line  its  proteoliaa 
and  bounty,  in  cases  in  which  not  the  shadow  of  injuatioe  can 
attach^  to  its  application  of  the  national  fuiuU.  Tlio  reiiiaining’ 
objections  consist  ot  undeniable  truths,  the  ar^imentative  force  of 
which  depends,  however,  entirely  on  the  mode  of  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Mr  HeUhatn,  ot  course,  does  not  pivo  them  their  full 
force,  nor  does  In*  furnish  any  thinij  worthy  of  a  reply  to  them. 
(H  the  iiiatitUT  in  which  he  dis|M)ses  of  the  tiftli,  oiir  readers  may 
judi^e  from  the  toMowinix  specimen.  After  atlirminii^  that  *  much 
‘  more  has  been  said  ot  the  purity  of  the  Ante*Constaiitine  a^e 

*  ot  the  ('luirch  than  truth  will  warrant,*  for  ‘  endless  were  the 

*  inventions  of  (he  Christian  philosophers  in  (he  apostolic  ajt^e 
‘  itscll e.  fX-  ‘  <be  falde  of  the  miraculous  conception,*  Uie  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  ‘  the  iinscriptiirul  doctrine  of  Oriifi- 

*  mil  Sin,  with  all  its  absurd  and  impious  appenda^ejt,'  he  adds : 

•  It  would,  pcrliaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  eftablithment 
of  Christianity  by  the  civil  power,  rather  tended  to  jcheck  the  roulti- 
plicatioii  of  error,  by  protecting  the  errors  which  existed,  than  to 
increase  the  number ;  thouffh^  in  Jnctf  ihe  number  did  increase  with 
sutticient  rapidity,  even  after  the  oge  of  Constantine.* 

So  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  tliat  tbeestalilislimeiit 
of  Cliristianity  bad  a  tendency  tlie  very  o|>posite  to  the  efiecU 
which  were  found  to  result  from  it !  Ailmirable  logician  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sa<;e  conclusion  to  whieli  Mr.  Bel- 
sliam*s  mature  review  of  the  historical  part  of  tlie  question  bat 
conducted  him.  Many  of  otir  readers  will  recollect  Dr.  Ltrd- 
iier*s  remark  that,  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  acessition 
of 'Constantine,  and  the  arts  of  the  (Jmincil  of  Nice,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  which,  ‘  without  (he  auls  of  secular  power  or  clMurh 

*  authority,’  in  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of 

Jesus,  ‘  had  spread  over  a  large  ]»art  of  Asia,  lilurope,  and 
‘  Africa,’ — in  the  space  of  little  more  than  another  three  hundred 
years,  became  so  ‘  greatly  corrupted  in  a  large  part  of  that  ex¬ 
tent,’  that  its  ‘  light  was  almost  extingiiisheil.*^  striking 

fact,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  had  bt'en  ^wevioiisly  pointed 
out  in  an  clucpicnt  passage,  by  the  celebrated  John'Ilowe,  which 
]\lr.  Cornier  has  cited  in  his  work  upon ‘Protestant  Nonconfor¬ 
mity. t  Our  worthy  Author  takes  just  an  o|qHisile  view  of  Uie 
matter.  He  will  have  it,  that'lt'is  ‘  entirely  owing,  onderlPro- 

videiicc,  to  the  proteclioiraiid  patronage  of  tlie  civil  power,* 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  or,  it  least, 
that  it  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state* ot  degradation; 
in  short,  that  we  are  not  all  now  Mahometans.  *  It  is  all  very 
‘  well,’  he  says,  to  talk  of  the  omnipotence  of  trutli,  *aiid*of 
^  the  irresistible  evidence  ot  the*  Christian  religion,  which  needs 
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*  no  energies  but  its  own  to  ensure  success;  but  all  this  will  ai7ai/ 

*  ttoihing  against  the  sweeping  scourge  of  oppressive  power.' — 
AlMolutely  iiolhing!  Altliougb  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
lor  three  liuiutred  years  they  availed  ett^ry  thing^  and  that  too, 
in  spite  of  tlie  utmost  resistance  on  the  part  of  civil  rulers,  and 
of  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  new 
view  ol  history. 

Well,  then,  if  it  be  so, — if  it  be  ‘  not  only  expedient,  but  in- 

*  dispeiisubly  requisite,  that  the  civil  power  should  interpose  with 
‘  all  its  allowable  energies,  where  opportunity  offers,  to  rescue 

*  Christianity  from  destruction,*  Mr.  Belsham  must  surely  be 
forward  to  advocate  the  suppression  of  works  striking  at  the 
very  root  of  public  morals,  and  avowedly  designed  to  bring 
Christianity  into  contempt.  Let  us  hear. 

*  Though  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  so  well 
deserves,  to  much  needs^  and  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  the  civil  power,  it  still  remains  nn  important  and  a 
glorious  truth;  that  this  Divine  doctrine  distinctly  disclaims  allproteC’- 
iionand  support  ^through  the  pains  and  penalties  oj  /aie.’ 

Nay :  he  goes  further ;  for  in  the  third  Sermon,  his  words 
are,  ^  utterly  disclaims  the  aid  and  protection  of  civil  pains, 
‘  |)enulties,  and  rebiraints  oJ  every  kind  and  of  every  degree  * 
Upon  this  point,  we  know  not  wheiher  we  should  express  our 
jileasurc  at  agreeing  with  him  ;  for  really,  the  specimens  which 
we  have  given,  justify  the  doubt,  whether  a  good  cause  would 
not  be  safer  in  having  Mr.  Belsham  as  an  opponent  than  as  an 
advocate. 

It  is  time  that  we  notice  the  ^  Inquirer.*  And  here  we  meet 
with  at  least  a  more  consistent  writer,  though  not  a  much  better 
reasoner  than  Mr.  Belsham.  This  gentleman  at  once  maintains, 
that  ^  an  attempt  to  withstand  the  progress  of  Christianity,  jus- 

*  titles  the  protection  of  Christianity*  by  power;*  taking  the 
convenient  word  protection  in  its  widest  latitude,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  a  sense  wholly  opposed  to  what  Mr.  Belsham  in¬ 
tends  by  it.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  point  on  which 
these  gentlemen  are  at  variance.  Mr.  B.  in  contrasting  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  economy  with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  in¬ 
stances  the  cases  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  and  affirms  rather  too  roundly,  that  ^  nothing  of 
^  this  sort  occurs  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.* 
The  Inquirer  has  a  better  memory,  and  he  adduces  the  miracu¬ 
lous  punishment  of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  as  an  instance  ^  of  the 

*  protection  of  religion  by  power;*  and  he  thus  sagaciously 
argues :  *  Paul  had  not  fK>litical  power,  but  he  bad  miraculous 

*  power.*  From  wliich  he  would  have  us  infer,  that  those  who 
have  not  miraculous  power,  may  and  ought  to  use  |>olitical 
power.  Or  we  may  put  it  thus :  An  inspired  Apostle,  acting  under 
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the  immediate  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  liod,  indicted  a  mira¬ 
culous  punishment  upon  a  preteniled  sorcerer  tor  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  hye^standers  of  the  truth  of  C'tiristianity  ;  and 
as  the  result,  the  deputy  of  the  country,  “  when  he  saw  what 
was  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Lord.**  Therefore,  upon  the  strength  of  the  Apostolic  ex¬ 
ample,  ‘  a  Christian  magistrate  is  junfijied  in  a  temperate  uso 
*  ot  his  power,  when  a  similar  oftence  calls  for  its  exertion,’ 
although  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  he  atteiidoil  with  the  liene- 
ticial  ertect  which  was  the  simple  purpose  of  the  miracle ! ! 

We  do  not  know  what  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  are:  they  are  certainly  far  from  what  arc  generally  termed 
orthodox.  A  jK'rson  who  speaks  of  the  Calvinist  as  worshipping 
‘  the  Universal  Father  in  the  character  of  the  Mnniehean  tSod,* 
supposing  him  to  be  an  honest  imin,  must,  in  religious  matters, 
be  at  least  a  very  ill-informed  man  ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  him 
from  this  obscure  intimation  of  his  opinions,  we  should  fear, 
that  the  ‘  attem|)t  to  jjrejudice  an  inquiring  mini!  agaiiwt  the 
‘  truths  of  the  (lospel,*  might,  in  the  fallible  judgement  of  a 
Calvinist  magistrate,  he  brought  home  to  him.  We  ho|H;  that 
he  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  temperate  chastisement  due  to 
such  an  olfence.  (constables,  do  your  duty. 

We  should  wrong  this  Inquirer,  however,  almost  as  grossly 
as  he  wrongs  the  Calvinist,  were  wc  to  conceal  that  there  are 
many  sentiments  in  his  Letters,  of  w  hich  we  cordially  approve, 
and  which  conciliate  our  respect  for  the  Author.  The  severe 
castigation  he  bestows  on  the  individual  to  whom  the  Ijcttersare, 
addressed,  is  at  once  just  and  able :  it  is  only  in  the  general 
argument  that  he  fails.  The  following  remarks  are  excellent. 
The  Writer  has  just  cited  the  emphatic  command  which  follows 
the  Apostolic  injunction,  “  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  together 
“  witli  unbelievers  ;’*  he  proceeds  to  say, 

‘  Here  we  see  the  great  Parent  of  all,  who  “  knoweth  our  frame,” 
solicitous  to  remove  his  dependent  children  from  the  moral  contagion 
of  infidel  society.  To  his  own  unchangeable  perfection  it  alone  be¬ 
longs  to  contemplate  without  danger  the  recesses  of  a  perverted 
mind.  He  may  bid  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,” 
and  his  infinite  benevolence  may  so  order  evenU  as  to  prepare  the 
heart  of  the  Infidel  to  receive  “  The  glad  tidings  of  the  (lospel — 
but  the  safety  of  his  frail  and  erring  chddren  lies  in  their  obedience 
o  his  manifested  will.  They  arc  commtndctl  to  be  separate  from 
unbelievers ;  they  are  instructed  by  him  who  “  is  touched  with  a  fecl- 
mg  of  our  infirmities,”  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  The 
example  of  the  inspired  Apostle  carries  this  idea  still  further— even 
he  did  not  venture  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  present  attainments, 
but  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  continually  pressed  for- 
yrerd  after  greater  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  Christian  life.  Were 
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wc  fully  impretftcd  with  these  considerations,  we  should  feel  too  to* 
licitous  about  advancing  our  own  work,  to  desire  to  assume  the  task 
of  converting  others.  VVe  should  cease  from  the  vain  inquiry  of 
**  What  shall  this  man  do  in  anxious  solicitude  to  obey  the  impe¬ 
rative  injunction,  **  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me." 

*  1  should  be  very  sorr}'  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  general 
tenour  of  your  Discourse  which  it  does  not  warrant,  but  1  am  much 
mistaken  if  wc  may  not  fairly  infer,  that  you  consider  tliat  shyness 
and  separation  from  unbelievers,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostle 
positively  enjoins  by  Divine  authority,  to  he  a  species  of  persecution. 
You  assert  that  “  you  never  entered  the  pulpit  under  a  more  im¬ 
perious  sense  of  duty,”  than  wlien  you  tlius  ventured,  not  only  to 
dispense  yourself  with  the  observance  of  an  absolute  command,  but 

to  tench  men  so** — to  use  the  powerful  influence  which  your  elo¬ 
quence,  your  popular  favour,  gave  you  over  a  partial  audience,  to 
persuade  them  that  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  social  duties  of 
Christians  towards  Unbelievers,  than  he  who  was  miraculously  in¬ 
structed  how  to  imp.irt  the  knowledge  of  those  duties  to  the  converted 
Gentiles.  I  would  not  willingly  oflend  you,  hut  the  best  interests  of 
many  a  young  and  ingenuous  mind  are  at  stake,  and  1  deeply  feel 
the  danger  they  are  incurring  *  pp.  1 1 — 1.5. 

‘  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  express  surprise  and  grief,  that  i/oii  should 
be  “  surprised  aud  grieved,**  at  the  involuntary  manifestaiion  of  in¬ 
dignant  feeling,  which,  though  it  might  infringe  for  a  moment  the 
decorum  of  a  Christian  Court  of  Justice,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  a  Christian  spirit — What  !  do  you  deem  yourself  justified  in 
taking  Are  at  what  you  were  pleased  to  think  an  implied  accusation  of 
your  discharge  of  the  ministerial  oflice — do  you  deem  yourself  jus- 
tifleil  in  retorting  with  personal  obloquy,  an  irreverent  sarcasm  ; 
forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  superior  age,  and  station,  and  clia- 
racier — iuid  yet  pretend  to  he  ‘‘  surprised  and  grieved**  that  a  Chris- 
tiau  audience  could  not  sit  with  callous  insensibility  while  a  daring 
iutidel  presumed  to  brand  the  gracious  UeiletMier  us  an  impostor  and 
a  liar  ! — At  an  imaginary  afiVont  to  yoar^c// you  are  up  in  arms  directly, 
byt  the  grossest  and  ino^t  sliameless  attack  upon  him  you  can  listen  to 
with  complacency,  and  only  feci  regret  when  the  blasphemer  is  con¬ 
demned.  Oh,  where  is  your  faith,  wh.ere  your  love,  where  your 
tender  concern  for  the  young  and  the  unwary!  Are  you  indeed 
“  entering  the  pulpit  under  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  ?**  Are  you 
preaching,  not  yourself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  yourself  the 
servant  of  your  flock  for  his  sake  ?’  p.  17. 

To  the  main  fallacy  in  'Sir.  Fo.x’s  Sermon,  wc  had  occasion  to 
advert  in  a  former  ariii  *«';  wc  refer  to  his  uhsurd  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  culpability  of  scepticism.  The  highly  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  whole  passage,  although  the  Preachcc’s  meaning 
was  evidently  dilTtoeiit  from  that  wliieli  his  language  is  made  to 
suggest,  is  Irticihly  pointetl  out  by  the  ‘  Inquirer’  at  47;  nud  ha 
justly  remarks  that  ‘  lie  “  who  knew  what  was  in  roan,”  docs  not 

*  BpjH'ar  to  have  thouglU  such  a  dtfliculty  of  conviction’  as  Mr. 
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Fox  apologiies  for,  *  any  merit:  Because  thou  hast  seen  me, 

•  **  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  that  hare  not  seen  and 
^  **  yet  haTe  believed,” — “  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
‘  all  that  the  prophets  have  8|K>ken.*  *’ 

But  our  readers  will  perceive  that  neither  of  the  publicatiooi 
before  us,  throw  any  li^ht  upon  the  difficult  question  which 
formed  part  of  our  inquiry  in  a  former  article,  namely,  What  is 
the  le^ritimate  province  of  the  mai'istrate  in  reference  to  blas¬ 
phemous  opinions?  In  that  article,  it  will  be  in  their  recollection, 
that  we  ^ave  no  opinion  with  respect  to  the  ‘  ri^htof  the  State  to 

*  punish  blasphemy,*  and  it  was  for  this  reason  ;  the  term  right, 
is  at  once  equivocal  and  invidious.  The  State,  that  is  to  say 
the  Legislature,  has  an  uncontrolable  right  to  piss  what  laws  it 
deems  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
are  bound  by  those  laws,  provided  they  interfere  with  no  higlier 
obligation ;  but  whether  its  enactments  are  expe<lient  or  not,  is 
another  matter,  which  is  open  to  consideration.  The  right  of  the 
Qoverniiient  to  punish  Carlile,  could  not  be  rationally  questioned, 
particularly  as  he  was  acting  in  deBance  of  a  previous  decision 
of  the  J uilicial  Bench,  and  could  neither  plead  ignorance  of  the 
law,  nor  any  right  of  conscience,  in  mitigation  of  his  delinquency. 
Those  persons,  we  remarked,  who  doubted  the  propriety  of  the 
indictment,  felt  no  pity  for  the  criminal ;  for  he  had  so  thoroughly 
deserved  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  bis  sedition,  that  no  wish 
could  be  entertained  that  he  should  be  punished  with  lenity. 
The  only  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
ground  taken  for  the  prosecution,  we  added,  was,  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  violated  in  his  conviction,  or 
Christianity  injured  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrate  for  its 
support.  It  was  to  the  inexpedienig  of  such  prosecutions  in 
general,  upon  the  specific  ground  of  tlieir  tendency  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  infidels  against  Christianity  itself,  that  our  remarks, 
so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  cases  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  were 
strictly  confined. 

The  sentiments  we  there  expressed,  had  no  pretensions  to 
novelty.  In  an  early  number  of  the  former  series  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  the  Reviewer  of  Ritchie’s  Life  of  Hume,  had  stated  far 
more  forcibly  the  obvious  reasons  which  lie  against  ‘  the  exer- 

*  tion  of  temporal  force,  whether  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  purely 

*  secular  form,  or  any  proceedings  tending  to  this  exertion, 
‘  against  the  propagators  of  erroneous  speculations.’  We  shall, 
perhaps,  be  excused  for  transcribing  them  here. 

«  1.  The  exertion  of  force  for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of 
error,  proceeds  on  a  principle  which  is  itself  the  most  impious  of  all 
errors :  it  assumes  the  infallibility  of  the  power  that  makes  it. 

•  2.  Though  the  power,  whether  an  individual  or  s  corporation  of 
persons  exercising  such  authority,  ujcrc  an  infallible  judge  of  truth, 
Voi.  XIIl.N.S  4  A 
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there  can  be  no  proof  derived  from  the  Christian  institutes,  tliat  tbe 
Governor  of  the  world  has  invested  the  temporal  authority  with  any 
right  of  interference  or  punishment,  one  step  beyond  the  offences 
which  immediately  violate  the  good  order  of  the  body  politic. 

‘  .‘i.  As  the  exercise  of  power  is  not  authorized  by  Christianity ;  so 
neither  can  it  be  justified  by  any  practical  experience  of  its  being 
adapted  to  produce  its  intended  effect.  The  experience  of  ages 
testifies  its  inetficacy.  The  re-action  of  the  human  mind  against  what 
has  been  felt  us  persecution,  has  commonly  produced  a  more  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  obnoxious  opinions,  which  have  thenceforth  been 
propagated  with  more  daring  zeal,  or  with  more  sedulous  cunning,  so 
that  their  extermination  would  be  effected  only  by  exterminating  their 
believers. 

‘  i.  If  this  power  is  to  be  exercised  at  all,  there  are  no  definable 
limits  to  its  exercise,  since  there  can  he  no  indisputable  rules  for  de¬ 
ciding  what  error  is  too  small,  or  what  punishment  is  too  great.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  turpitude  and  per¬ 
nicious  tendency  in  the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  error:  and 
among  the  adherents  to  any  given  system  of  opinions,  there  w’ill  not 
be  wanting  some  who  can  foresee  the  most  dreadful  consequences 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  even  the  minutest  of  its 
uriiclcs,  and  who  therefore,  if  invested  with  power,  and  unrestrained 
by  policy,  would  enact  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death  against  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  appointed  creed. 

*  .5.  If  we  could  even  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  exercise  of 
human  power  being  just  in  the  abstract,  it  is  impossible  to  find  or 
imagine  any  man,  or  corporation  of  men,  so  sublimely  virtuous,  as  to 
exercise  it  with  an  exclusive,  disinterested  regard  to  its  object.  In 
nil  cases  that  ever  yet  occurred,  worldly  advantage,  or  the  spirit  of 
party,  or  some  other  mean  principle,  has  mingled  in  those  proceed¬ 
ings  of  temporal  power  against  heretics  and  unbelievers,  which  have 
been  professedly  dictated  by  a  pure  love  of  truth, 

‘  G.  It  seems  no  less  than  a  virtual  rejection  of  religion,  to  admit 
that  its  evidence  is  not  such  ns  to  support  it,*  without  the  assistance 
of  u  provision  to  inflict  temporal  pains  and  penalties  on  its  adversaries 
and  deserters.* 

Such  are  the  ohjcclions — wc  will  not  term  them  unanswer- 
ahh‘,  hut  they  have  never  yet  been  answered — which  lie  against 
the  general  principle  of  prosecutions  for  blasphemy.  'I'here  are 
a  great  number  of  well  meaning  persons,  however,  who  labour 
under  an  ineuruhle  incapacity  of  entertaining  any  general  propo- 
siiiuii  on  the  siihject,  and  whom  the  attempt  to  reason  with  them 
on  gi'iun  al  pi  ineiples,  only  inflames  into  the  most  imbecile  anger. 
Having  no  clearer  ideas  of  the  projier  end  of  human  legislation, 
than  that  it  is  (he  vindictive  punishment  of  the  offender,  they 
think  it  iiulte  enough  that  u  man  should  be  %cicked^  in  order  to 
til  aw  down  the  just  vengeance  of  the  civil  power,  and  are  ready 
to  charge  any  one  who  raises  a  debate  on  the  law  by  which  he 
is  trieil,  ns  an  iicroinplice.  To  such  persons  we  should  in  v&io 
address  ourselves  :  inanv  of  them  arc  such  as  wc  would  no4 
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willingly  offtMul,  and  could  not  possibly  convince.  Rut  there 
are  individuals  of  another  description,  better  infonned  on  the 
points  at  issue,  and  capable,  at  any  rate,  of  understanding  the 
grounds  of  an  abstract  opinion  which  tliey  are  unable  to  contro¬ 
vert,  who  yet  can  be  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejmlicc  prevailing  among  the  class  we  have  alluded 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  injurious  chiniuur  against  persons 
holding  sentiments  dift\*ring  from  their  own.  'Fo  them,  it  sliould 
seem  to  be  still  more  fruitless  to  address  the  language  of  remon¬ 
strance.  We  cannot,  however,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  take 
leave  of  the  present  subject  without  atlverting  to  the  perfidious 
behaviour  of  the  Conductors  of  a  Journal  making  the  higliest  pre¬ 
tensions  to  a  religious  character,  in  reference  to  the  first  article 
ill  our  January  Number.  That  the  Christian  Observer  should 
take  a  very  opposite  view  of  the  whole  question,  we  must  have 
anticipated  from  the  political  character  of  the  Journal  itself ; 
and  from  ns,  on  all  points,  it  is  welcome  to  differ.  Argument 
we  can  meet  with  argument ;  and  willi  (hose  of  their  readers 
W'lio  cond»*»r‘end  to  look  into  our  pages  also,  wo  have  no  fi'ar  of 
not  standing  well  cn  the  score  of  good  intention,  how  inferior 
soever  in  depth  of  judgement,  in  extent  of  information,  in  elo¬ 
quence,  in  every  thing  but  fairness  and  honesty,  we  may  be  to 
our  assailants.  But  the  Conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer 
are  well  aware  that  the  Eclectic  Review  has  long  sincr*  heen 
put  into  the  Index  Expur^aturinH  of  their  party;  that  it  is 
rarely  seen  by  the  majority  of  their  readers  ;  that  no  ordinary 
pains  and  importunity,  and  even  artifice,  arc  employed  to  keep 
the  abhorred  Journal  out  of  certain  circles,  the  most  ludicrous 
dread  of  its  tendency  being  affected  in  some  instances  ;  in  others, 
its  being  given  up,  has  been  peremptorily  and  unconditionally  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  When  wc  say  they  know  this,  we  mean  that  the 
individuals  upon  whom  by  name  we  could  fix  these  charges,  nro 
within  the  circle  of  their  familiar  acquaintance,  and  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  but  thev  should  know  wliat  wc  state,  to  be 
the  fact.  In  pursuance  of  this  same  policy,  they  have  them¬ 
selves  attempted  to  identify  the  Eclectic  Review  with  the 
Monthly  Re|)ository,  and  the  Old  Monthly  fllagazine,  as  apolo¬ 
gists  for  Carlile.  We  shall  transcribe  the  passage  we  allude  to,* 

•  *  That  the  Monthly  Magazine  arid  Monthly  Uepository  would  be 
sincere  advocates  in  this  cause,  w'as  of  course  to  be  expected  :  it  was 
only  labouring  in  their  vocation :  but  that  the  Eclectic  Ueview,  pro- 
f^ing  its  high  tone  of  piety  and  its  zeal  for  the  extension  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth,  snould  have  put  forth  such  an  article  on  the  subject  as 
appean  in  its  last  Number,  was  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  ^  I  cer¬ 
tainly  thought^  that  every  good  man,  of  every  name,  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  our  laws  had  the  power  of  restraining  such  ubuws  of  the 
press,  as  those  which  had  called  forth  such  general  indignation  against 
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aod  then  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  obvious  iutent  of  suoli 
a  reference,  at  well  as  of  the  motives  which  mus(  have  dictated 
it.  What  the  Eclectic  Reviewers  had  advanced  on  the  subject, 
they  carefully  abstain  from  explaining,  because  without  absolute 
falsehood,  they  could  not  have  made  it  answer  their  purpose. 
To  have  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  article  in  question, 
is  occupied  with  an  exposure  of  the  esseutial  culpability  of 
soeplicism,  and  with  an  examination  of  the  force  of  human  testi¬ 
mony  as  the  instituted  means  of  combating  it,  and  that  religious 
prosecutions  are  deprecated  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  in¬ 
expediency  as  tending  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  infidels  against 
Christianity,  would  have  been  at  once  to  furnish  their  readers 
with  the  means  of  detecting  the  baseness  of  the  insinuation.  And 
if  they  had  not  felt  pretty  secure  that  the  article  alluded  to  had 
not  been,  and  certainly,  after  their  account  of  it,  would  not  be 
consulted  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  they 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  a  charge  which,  if  proved  to  be 
false,  must  reflect  tenfold  discredit  upon  themselves.  But  we 
admit  that  it  was  a  tempting  opportunity  of  throwing  odium  on 
the  Journal  itself  and  on  the  character  of  its  Conductors  ;  for 
they  were  morally  certain  that  it  must  succeed,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  a  pious  horror  would  be  awakened  by  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  its  Proprietor.  This  feeling  has  been  ascertained 
to  exist  ill  the  minds  of  respectable  individuals  who  never  read 
a  number,  perhaps  not  a  page  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  individuals  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  con¬ 
ducting  it,  except  what  they  have  derived  from  similar  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  thus 
plainly  into  these  disgusting  details,  in  order  to  enable  our 
readers  fully  to  appreciate  the  object  of  this  last  faithless  and 
nefarious  attack.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
pursue  through  evil  report,”  as  well  as  “  through  good  re- 
**  port,”  the  courseon  which  we  have  entered,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  our  opinions  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held,  must  ultimately  depend  only  upon  ourselves. 
The  services  which  the  Eclectic  Review  has  rendered  in  the 
cause  of  Scriptural  Truth,  although  of  small  account  with  the 
bigoted  partisan,  may  possibly  endure  a  comparison  with  those 
of  men  who,  in  their  zeal  against  blasphemy,  treat  with  such 
utter  disregard  the  ninth  precept  of  the  Decalogue. 

the  high  priest  of  the  pseudo  **  Temple  of  Reason.”  But  it  seems 
either  that  1  was  mistaken,  or  that  Eclectic  Reviewers  are  not  all 
good  men ;  an  alternative,  however,  which  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
follow  from  the  remarks  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  moke  upon 
this  subject.  I  can  concede  much  where  I  caonot  prove  a  criminal 
intention.*  f  Fidei  Defensor.]  Ch.  Oba.  Jan. 


Gentlemen  and  PuhiUhers  uJio  have  ymitki  in  the  presto  witt  oMiff  * 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclsctic  R&viiw,  by  sesstUng  is^onmnon  • 
( po^  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probaUe  prke  y  tmck  merke  4  '^ 
vohick  they  may  depend  upon  being  commumcatea  to  the  psUfUc^  if  ccm- 
eistent  unth  its  plan. 
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silient  at  the  Court  of  the  boltavof  Jav.a. 
With  thirty-five  illuatreJjve  Maps  and 
Engreviqgs,  3  cols.  8vo.  91.  19a.  fiiL 

Uietoncai  Duemuepta  and  BefWytione. 
on  G^erument  of  Holland.  By 
Louia  Roonparte,  Ea-Elog  of  Holland. 
3  vola  bvo.  11.  16s. 

MATagiaaTios. 

Tbe  E^entld*  Euclid  ^  tU.  the 
first  Six  Eo^^ithi ha  Eimuth,  nd 
an  Abridgement  of  the  Twelfth ;  in 


ffarft#  Hh&mM.  tW 

which  tb«  emjrt  of  fbrokr  cdiUiMM  wr*  tnk^^rct  oC  tiM  fwittft  hapirtwcm  Bt 


cur  reel  «!•  and  their  obecuntm  em* 
pUinrd  {  oienjt  oC  the  DemoiMiretiotti 
ere  made  ahortcr  and  mure  gefieral,  and 
aercral  useful  Propositiofit  addhil ;  to- 
gctticr  with  ElemenU  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  TrgoooniHryt  and  a  Treatise 
of  Practical  Geometry.  With  an  Ap> 
peiidia*  containina  niech  important  in* 
lurination.  By  Afexauder  logram,  Ma- 
ibematician,  Leith.  %mk  Ss. 

A  Key  to  Bland’s  Alftebraical  Pro¬ 
blems,  producMig  Simple  and  Quadratic 
Equations,  desigiied  as  an  introduction 
to  the  higher  branches  of  Analytice. 
By  John  Derby,  Teacher  of  the  Methe* 
Diaticf,  Leeds,  8vo.  8s. 

MISCKLLAMaOUS. 

An  Plssay  on  the  Eril*  of  Popular 
Ignorant^  By  John  F<iiter.  8ro.  7s.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  Cervantes;  or,  Don 
Quixote  Abridged;  a  Selection  of  the 
Episodes  and  locidr  ata,  with  a  Summary 
Sketch  of  the  Story  of  that  popular 
Romance.  With  four  superior  coluured 
Engravings.  Royal  8 vo.  18s.  bda. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  ia  the  lest 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revleer,  en¬ 
titled  Parliamentary  Enquiry*  To  which 
is  subjoioetl,  a  Letter  comoKmted  upon 
in  that  Article.  By  John  Davison,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Workington,  aird  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Introdnction  to  the 
Science  of  Short-haiid,  upon  the  Ptin- 
ciples  of  (he  late  ingeniout  Dr.  Byrom* 
By  William  Oawtress.  1*2mo.  5«. 

The  Works  of  Mary  Bruoton}  con¬ 
taining  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  Emmeline, 
Selfcontrol,  and  Discipline.  With  a 
Portrait.  7  vols.  post  8vo.  91.  18e  6d. 

Reuiaiks  on  the  Present  System  of 
Road>making,  with  Observations  de¬ 
duced  from  practice  and  experience, 
with  a  view  to  a  revltion  of  the  existing 
Lews,  end  the  introduction  of  improve- 
roeota  in  the  methtMl  of  making,  repeir- 
iog,  and  preserving  Roads,  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  Rood  Funds  from  miseppHcation. 
The  ^ond  Edition,  carefully  itviaed, 
with  additional  observations  and  direc- 
tiona,  founded  on  increased  experience 
and  practice,  together  with  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mone  oa  this  interettiag  subject.  By 
John  Lcttdon  M^Adam,  Eeq.  General 
Surveyor  of  the  Roads  ia  the  Briaml 
District.  3s. 

The  Priory ;  or,  e  Sketch  of  tba 
Wilton  Family  I  design^  to  convey 
some  religious  and  practical  hints  on  a 


a  La^.  ISowb  3a. 

Wincer  Eveniof  Talik;  oalltalad 
amoag  the  Cottafea  la  iha  SanBi  if 
Scotland.  By  Jamaa  Mogf.  9  Oele» 
19nKX  14a. 

Studies  of  the  HiaUwlc  Meat  |  o%  4 
Philokophical  Arguawnt,  in  llvae  Chapk 
leia,  with  a  Cbrunologieal  Takka  oh  4 
new  Plan ;  and  alao  a  gmkral  Tiabka  af 
the  Subjects  of  Hnwuia  Kaawliigwdiwi- 
aectad  ik  thek  taiaOKiaal  osdav.  If 
Rowley  Lascellei,  Esq.  kke^  Iti^ 

The  Reasonetrence  of  a  UiiuriBn,  ad- 
dreaaad  to  theMahop  of  St.  Oavid*P  Wf 
Capuin  Mmes  Gifford,  R.  N.  Saeaal 
edition,  with  additions.  5a. 

Eogland*!  Brightest  Gamtt  or,  a 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Awiiversaries  of  the 
RehgkNM  and  CbaritaMo  Imtitnticat, 
held  in  London,  m  Mny,  I99a|  pm* 
tenting  a  compendium  of  eN  tha  In* 
kiramtiun  otceesary  lo  a  comphaa  MH 
quaiatenoe  erith  the  praaani  eMM  fff 
these  mferesting  Socidiea,  14 
A  Fragment  of  tha  Hkkolry  of  JkiMI 
Boll,  wHh  the  Mrth,  perente^,  alMik 
tkm,  end  hunnara  of  iaeli  Rndlenli 
incidental  lemarki  open  anelaffi  nBl 
modera  RncMcklisoa.  8vo.  5s* 

roiTST. 

Ismkel,  en  Ofiental  Tklk  {  with  other 
Poems.  By  Edward  f^eekfe  Lyttok 
Biihnef.  Wtfltteo  betwewi  the  ngt  of 
thirteen  and  SAeen.  19mo.  7i,  . 

Pbeotsi  by  Bernard  Barton.  Srd. 
lOs.  6d. 

FaMrs  of  La  Fdhtaine,  tramikted. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Stanxas  to  the  Memory,  of  the  Iktn 
King.  By  Mrs.  lieaens.  Is.  6d.  • 

roirricAL. 

An  Inqniry  Into  the  Censes  of  tjdl 
progressive  Depreclalloo  of  .Agriinlttiral 
Lahotir  in  Modern  Times ;  with  sng- 
gestions  fbr  Its  RsiBedy.  8<o.  ks. 

TWBOUWT.  ' 

Bihlieal  (Miieism  on  the  Boohk  df  tM 
Old  Testiment.  and  Tramlatimk  m 
Sacred  5lonp,  with  Nntee,  GflEck  i  awn 
Explanatety.  By  Seiiwel  Il^ntey, 

LUa  P.E.9.  F.B.A.  lam  BMiap 

81.  Asaph.  4  vole.  9L  9h _ 

fleiwicmat  oompilsiot  tkrMtm 
of  Doctrine  nad  Prami04  Bf  Ilk  EAkt 
D.  W.  Qartow,  D  D.  of  CBtil 
Oxlbvd,  kMi  Miemr  tff  RffM  BIMP 
Herts.  Svo*  10s.  Sd. 


Wf  LM  of  «irbr4r«  rooomU^  Pubhthed. 

Oenmimf  bj  tb«  Hoa.  WNliam  Her-  linoit,  and  a  brief  Aceootit  of  Mr.  Oonr- 


bert,  Clk.  Rector  of  Spollbrth.  1  ^lao.  4t. 

fieMMot.  lUiMtratire  aoil  Practical. 
By  the  Rev.  WUliain  Gilpin,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Pulvrrbatck,  Salop,  bro.  IQt. 

A  Courae  of  Thirteen  Sermooi  on 
R^peneratkni ;  compriain^  a  general 
Vievuf  ibe  Work  o(  Grace  on  the  Heart. 
By  ioaeph  Sutcliffe,  A.M.  With  a 
bead  of  the  Author.  6a. 

An  laquiry,  chiefly  on  Principlea  of 
Rtligioa,  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline 
of  Huouin  Motivea.  By  the  Rea.  John 
Peiiroae,  M.A.  Formeriy  of  C.  C.  C. 
Olford,  and  Author  of  the  Hampton 
Lecture  Scrtuooa  for  1808.  8ro. 
lOi.  6d. 

The  Third  Volume  of  A  Summary 
of  the  H'Otory  of  the  English  Church, 
and  of  the  Sects  which  hare  departed 
from  its  Communion;  with  Answers  to 
each  Disaenting  Body  relatire  to  its 
pretended  Grounds  of  Separation;  carry¬ 
ing  down  the  narratire  to  the  year  1800, 
ai^  introducing  dtaoussions  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  held  by  Presbyterians,  Arians, 
Moiariaus,  Hutcltinsonians,  Sweden- 
boffiana,  Methodists,  and  Socinians. 
By  Johnson  Grant,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s 
Ctdlege,  Oaford.  8ro.  l^s,— >The  two 
preceding  Volumes  may  be  had,  price 
lL6f. 

Horm  Homileticm,  or  above  1200 
Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons)  on 
the  whole  ^riptures.  By  the  Rev.  C« 
Simeon,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  1 1  vols.  Bvo.  51.  I5s.  6d. 

The  Domestic  Minister’s  AssUtsut; 
or,  Prsyers  for  the  Use  of  Families..  By 
the  Rev,  William  Jay.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Sermon  on  the  deatii  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Sibree,  By  W.  Priestley.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  School  Visitor’s  A^sisUnt,  a  Col- 
lectioii  of  Prayers  in  the  most  simple 
Style.  By  Harriet  Corp.  15s. 

The  Pious  Tbreslter,  6d. 

TaAVSU,  TOrOOtAPHY,  Ssc« 

A  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Statistics,  and  State  of  Society  of 
Germany,  and  parts  of  Holland  and 
Fraaoe.  By  W.  Jacob,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
4to.  11.  15s. 

A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  by  James  Strachsn,  in  1819,  con¬ 
taining  every  kind  of  InkM-matioo  which 
an  Entrant  can  desire  to  obtain,  de¬ 
rived  from  authentic  Sources  inacoesai- 
bla  to  former  Travellert ;  with  Remarks 
•o  Mr.  Birkbeck's  SetUemeni  in  the  II- 


lay’s  Proceediap  as  a  Reformer  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada.  The  whole  carefully  drawa 
up  from  Materials  furnished  by  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Brother,  who  has  been  twenty 
years  resident  in  the  country,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Government.  8vo.  6t.6d. 

An  Account  of  Timbucioo  ami  Hon<a, 
territories  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  By 
El  liage  Abd  Salum  Sbibeenie,  a  native 
of  Marocco,  wbo  personally  visited  and 
resided  as  a  merchant  in  those  int(*resi- 
ing  countries.  With  notes,  critical  arid 
explanatory.  To  which  are  added, 
letters  de^riptive  of  various  Journeys 
through  West  and  South  Barbary,  and 
across  the  Mountains  of  Atlas.  By 
James  Grey  Jackson,  F.sq.  professor  of 
Arabic,  ami  author  of  an  Account  of 
the  Empire  of  Marocco,  and  of  the 
Districts  of  Suse,  Tafllelt,  and  Timbac- 
too,  Ac.  8vo.  12s. 

Londiaa  lllustrata:  Graphic  and  His* 
toric  Memorials  of  Monasteries,  Church¬ 
es,  Chapels,  Schools,  Charitable  Foun¬ 
dations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Pro¬ 
cessions,  Places  of  early  Amusement, 
and  modern  and  present  Theatres,  in 
the  cities  and  suburbs  of  London  and 
Westminster.  With  127  plates  of  Views, 
Plans,  St'e,  F.lephant  4to,  121.  in  sheets 
atlas,  151.  15s.  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates, 
Proof  lotpressioos,  without  the  Letter- 
press,  may  be  had  on  colombier  Paper, 
price  151.  15s.  in  sheets.  The  Work  is 
yet  sold  in  numlN>rs  (thirty)  at  8s.  and 
10s.  6d.  each  ;  and  Subscribers  who  have 
not  compleUd  their  Sets,  are  requested 
to  make  eArly  application.  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  above  W'ork,  consisting  of 
several  plates  of  Bermondsey  Abbey, 
and  of  other  Edifices,  with  appropriate 
letter-press  Descriptions,  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

A  New  Picture  of  Naples  and  its  En¬ 
virons,  in  the  form  of  an  Itinerary. 
By  Marieti  Vasi,  Member  of  the  Etms- 
oan  Academy  of  Cortona,  Ac.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  Mop  of  the  Road  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  numerous  Views,  and 
a  New  Plan  of  the  City.  ISsno.  lOt.  fid. 
boards. 

An  Itinerary  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  being  a  complete 
Guide  to  Travellers  through  those 
countries,  containing  s  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  roads,  cities,  towns,  inns, 
coins,  and  modes  of  travelling.  By  M. 
Reichard.  Illustrated  by  ao  accurate 
Map.  18mo.  7s.  bd. 


